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Artist in Unknown India 
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President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1943-1947. 





Fully Illustrated 21s. net 


This fascinating book is an account of the Author’s travels through remote 
parts of India in search of many almost unknown tribes. The many 
illustrations combine with her narrative to show that she possesses an eye 
for detail, an unerring artistic sense and an unflagging spirit of adventure. 
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Spring Publications 





Edmund Taylor 
RICHER BY ASIA 


How oriental cultures can enrich 
Western civilisation, analysed in an 
autobiographical account of ex- 
periences in India and South-East 
Asia, of which the famous anthro- 
pologist Ruth Benedict has said: 
“ This is an important and hearten- 
ing book.” 


Just out. 16s. net 
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THE COBBLER 


A forceful and provocative attack on 
the practises, as opposed to the 
beliefs, of orthodox Christianity. 

May. 10s. 6d. net 


Michael Packe 
FIRST AIRBORNE 


The wartime life of the airborne 
troops told by one who served with 
the First Airborne Division through- 
out the war. Given an Atlantic 
Award for Literature. 


Just out. 15s. net 
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fine arts 


THE STUDENT’S LETAROUILLY. 
Illustrating the Renaissance in Rome. 
Edited by Prof. A. E. Richardson. 

8 plates. Inthe press. 12/6 


HEPPLEWHITE FURNITURE DESIGNS, 
Preface by Ralph Edwards. 
80 plates. Large 8vo. 1/6 
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Civic Design. 

By A. Trystan Edwards, M.A. 8vo. 8/6 
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By V. Wager. 33 plates. 8vo. 6/- 
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white covers). 
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48 plates. 
8vo 
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Preface by Ralph Edwards. 80 plate 
vo. 5/- 
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By, Reginald G. Haggar. 40 plates. 

vo. 6/- 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES 1744—1848 
By William Ruscoe. 40 plates. 

8vo. 6/- 
FIGURES IN WOOD, OF WEST AFRICA. 
By Leon Underwood. 48 _—— 

vO. 
MASKS OF WEST AFRICA. 
By Leon Underwood. 48 mee. 

vo. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE 1944—46. 
By Eric Newton. 64 plates. 8vo. 6/- 


RECENT CERAMIC SCULPTURE IN GT. 
BRITAIN. 
By Reginald G. Haggar. 48 ape. 
vo. 


6/- 
THE MODERN POTTER. 
Ceramic Ware in Great Britain. 
By Ronald G. Cooper. 48 ages. 6) 
vo. : 


ALEC TIRANTI LTD. 


72, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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Intelligence | 


as Aldous Huxley has 
observed, is one of the 
major virtues. ‘Without 
intelligence, charity and 
the minor virtues can 
achieve very little.” 


In its higher reaches, this 
faculty may be a lineal 
heritage or a random gift, 
and is no _ respecter of 
material status. But always 
its possession catries a 
moral responsibility. To 
select, from all walks of life, 
people of high intelligence 
who agree to apply their 
mental ability to the sclution 
of current sociological prob- 
lems, the society of Mensa 
has been formed. The con- 
sidered findings of its mem- 
bers will be available to the 
appropriate authority, his- 
torian, or social anthropolo- 
gist, as a scientific cross- 
| section of free and considered 
opinion. 





The principle of Mensa is 
complete detachment, owing 
no political or religious allegi- 
ance. It offers a unique 
contribution to national re- 
sources, and, at a time when 
difficult issues beset us on all 
sides, is one really construc- 
tive scheme through which 
many sincere and disinter- 
ested people may find voice. 
They are warmly invited to 
send for a booklet outlining 
the society’s intellectual 
activity and method of con- 
sultation from the Secretary, 
at 12 St. John Street, Oxford. 

















____ Mensa 


| 
| 
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The University Press 
of Liverpool, 


177 Brownlow Hill, 
Liverpool 3 


READY SHORTLY 


WILIIAM RANKINS : 


Seauen Satyres 


First published in 1598, Rankin’s 
book has. never been _ reprinted, 
although it 


contains passages of 


| considerable interest and important 


| appearing in 
| and there 


| 
| 


references to contemporary affairs 
This reprint is from the only surviving 
copy. 


Edited with an introduction by 
A, Davenport 3s. 6d, 


The Poems of 
William Habington 


Edited by Kenneth Allott 


This is the first edition of Habington’s 
poems that has been prepared 
accordance with the standards of 
modern scholarship. The text has 
been collated with all the editions 
Habington’s lifetime, 
is a long biographical, 
critical, and bibliographical intro- 
duction, and a commentary. ‘ 
8. 


C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


Portsmouth Point 
The Navy vn Ficteon, 1793-1815 


Dr. Parkinson, the eminent naval 
historian, has here brought together 
selections from contemporary novel: 
ists to illustrate every aspect of na 


| a re een 








life in Nelson’s day. The book is a | | 


readable, instructive, and amusing 


footnote to history. 
Richly Illustrated 


Hodder & Stoughton Ltd. 


12s. 6d. 
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A Message from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 


I am pleased to have this opportunity of sending a 
message to the Universities Quarterly. 


In March 1947, my predecessor informed the House of 


' Commons that he had agreed to a return to the pre-war 


atrangement for the quinquennial settlement of recurrent 
Exchequer grants to universities. He announced a rising 
scale of recurrent grants to be made over the next 
five yearly period, subject to the annual approval of 
Parliament. I have no intention of departing from that 
scale. The darkness of the economic outlook gives no 
ground for economy in the sphere of university grants. 
The universities have a great contribution to make towards 
national economic recovery. We look to them to con- 
tinue with unabated vigour the search for new knowledge 
and the education of increased numbers of young men and 
women from all classes of the community. For it is on the 
advances that we make in scientific knowledge and on the 
energy, initiative, directive capacity and courage of these 
young graduates that the economic future of the country 
will largely depend. 


The universities are to be congratulated on the expansion 
they have already achieved in the face of great difficulties. 
Shortages of materials over the next year, particularly of 
steel and timber, will prove the limiting factor to the 
amount of new building which can be undertaken to 
alleviate those difficulties. Every effort has been made 
by all concerned to see that the building programmes of 
the universities go forward with as few avoidable cuts and 
delays as the general situation permits, and those efforts 
will be continued with my full sympathy and support. 


(Signed) R. STAFFORD CRIPPS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES oa 
A Welcome Reassurance more 


We are deeply grateful to Sir Stafford Cripps for his message to } of tl 
the Universities Quarterly, and even more for this further proof of | jndu 
his confidence in the future of university development and Tt 
importance to the economic survival of the country. No statement / 





could be more reassuring to those wrestling with the complications “a 
arising from the swollen numbers of students and the frustrations he le 
of shortages of staff and buildings. The main anxiety of the at p 
universities lest the pressure of outside circumstances should cut | be 

off the main sources of financial help has now been allayed. | only 


This welcome reassurance of the continuity of government policy | emp 
must be accepted in the knowledge of the increasing difficulties | to e 
which the universities themselves are meeting in carrying out their | “‘, 
development plans. Maintenance costs and salaries are rising s0 | the 
that many recurrent grants intended for new work are being absorbed | gyit 
by existing services. On the side of capital developments the | wo, 
position is even more difficult. As Sir Stafford Cripps himself | Tp, 
admitted on a recent occasion in the House of Commons, experi- | jn t 
ence has shown that the rate of expenditure on capital development | Th, 
was over estimated last year: Only £2 million, out of a total ing 
grant for the universities of 11,880,000, will therefore be par 
provided for capital expenditure in the year 1947/8. 





| mu 

The slow rate of new building work is known only too well to att 
individual universities, who each tend to think they are worse ‘ 
treated than any other. It may, nevertheless, come as a surprise 
to them to know that during the past three years only £2 million has 
been paid out to all the universities together for capital expenditure | “ 
already incurred, out of the {7} million promised by the | ' 


University Grants Committee. * 
ex 
The F.B.I. and Graduates ar 


The Federation of British Industries is to be congratulated on | 4 
having convened a conference at the end of March to discuss the of 
urgent question of the employment of more graduates, particularly | W 
arts graduates, in industry. The object of the conference was to | ™ 
bring industrialists and officers of University Appointments Boards t 
together so that they could expatiate on their own and understand | tt 
each others problems. For its purpose the conference was a success, | © 
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but from the preponderance of the Appointments Board officers in 
the discussion it was clear that the university team had done much 
more thinking about the subject and appreciated the significance 
ge to! of the problem much more acutely than had the team representing 
of of | industry. 





and) This is only natural. The universities are only too well aware, 
ment * or perhaps more correctly their Appointments Boards are, that next 
tions year and for at least two years thereafter a flood of graduates will 
tions | be leaving the universities, who will want to find jobs. The scientists, 
f the at present, are no problem ; the arts students almost certainly will 


1 cut | be. Teaching cannot absorb nearly all of them, and industry, the 


only other large field of employment, has hardly begun to think of 
olicy | employing them in large numbers. The conference was designed 
ulties | to encourage just such thoughts. 


their | “ ‘As Mr. L. E. Ball, of London University, pointed out, it is not 


1§ SO | the first class men who are any problem: the difficulty is to find 
bed | suitable jobs for those who are not the cream, and who normally 
the | would aspire to jobs which would finally reach about £800 per annum. 
nself These men before the war went direct into industry from school ; 
perl- | in the future most of them will be passing through the universities. 
nent They are, however, the same kind of individuals, and the same open- 
total | ings are needed for them. It is to the employment of these men, 
be particularly the non-scientists that industry is not yet attuned, and 
| must be, if there is not to be graduate unemployment and all its 
ll to | attendant ills. 
fe After the Ex-service Student ? 
vhas | It is not generally realised that of the 76,000 students at the 
‘ture | UMiversities some 50,000 are receiving assistance from public funds 
the | to pay for their education, and that next year the number of assisted 
students is likely to be even larger. Of this total some 26,000 are 
ex-Sservice students now in their first or second year of studies, who 
are receiving Further Education and Training grants. During the 
1 on | debate on the Supplementary Estimates in February, the Minister 
the | of Education was pressed to say what new provision of scholarships 
arly | Was going to replace these grants as the stream of demobbed service 
s to | men and women dried up. It is known that the Ministry recognise 
ards | the necessity for increasing the number of State scholarships, but 
and | itis very unlikely that they are yet visualising regular scholarships 
sess, | On anything like the scale of those now provided for ex-service 
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personnel. The Minister’s reply to questions gave very little 
guidance. 


It is not, however, enough to say that, as the present scheme will 
be in operation for another three or four years, there is no immediate 


schola 
{2 mi 
increa 
servic 





need to worry. September, 1948, will be the last year in which | 


large numbers of ex-service students will be entering the universities, 
Even so, the numbers may be much smaller than this year, 
When the 12,500 who entered in October, 1946, leave, there will at 


once be a severe drop in the numbers of grants awarded. 
What will the effect on the universities be ? 
Number of new awards available to university students. 
1939. 1946-47. 1947-48. 

Awards for ex-service students Nil 12,500 13,500 
State Scholarships ag ‘ae soa BOO 360 750 
Technical State Scholarships ts va Nil 100 
Mature " ‘i «NU Nil 20 


_ 


Open Scholarships t oe Pa ... 1,200 (aprox) 1,200 (aprox) 1,200 (aprox) 
Major Awards of L.E.A.S.... is ... 1,700 be 3,600 .,, 4,000 _,, 
Teachers Training Grants (4 years) .. 1,298 1,374 1,776 
State Bursaries (None awarded during these 

years, but 420 still current in 1947- seg 

Science Awards “a : Lew ae 31 31 








Total -.» 4,588 19,065 21,377 








Open Scholarships were not supplemented by the Ministry of Education before 1946. 


It is anyone’s guess how wide is the gap between the number who 


can afford a university education from private means and the | 


number of places. But taxation and the fall in the standard of 


living of the professional classes has made it much larger than ‘ 


before the war. If in 1938-39 about 20,000 students out of a total 
of 50,000 were assisted it is probable that at least 50,000 out ofa 
total of 80,000 will need grants in the future if numbers at the 
universities are to be maintained. It may be even more, and some 
would claim this as a prima facie case for making university 
education free. In America the President’s Commission on Higher 


Education has recently recommended that tuition at the universities | 


should be free for all. This would be a possible first step. 


The Cost of Grants 
If the number of scholarships and grants is to be maintained at 
anything near its existing level the cost of such assistance must be 
faced, and it is large. In the current Financial Estimates for the 
year 1948/49 for the Ministry of Education, the expenditure for 
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little gholarships and maintenance allowances is expected to rise by 


{2 million over its present high figure, almost the whole of this 
e will jincrease being for Further Education and Training grants to ex- 
diate |service students at the universities. 





vhich | 1947/8 1948/9 Increase 
‘ities, | Scholarships and maintenance 

‘} allowances... fan 12,481,000 14,562,000 2,081,000 
year, 


‘ill at | Of these total sums nearly £24 millions is devoted to the training of 
rded, | teachers, including those trained under the emergency scheme and 
a further unspecified sum is given, under the Further Education 
and Training Scheme, to students at Technical and Art Colleges. 
|The balance available for university students is not possible to 
calculate exactly, but must be something of the order of £8 million. 


8, 


In reckoning the Exchequer’s contribution to the expansion of 
the universities this expenditure must not be forgotten. It means 
that in addition to the {11,880,000 allowed to the universities 
direct by the University Grants Committee a further sum of nearly 
equivalent size is being given to the individual students by the 
Ministry of Education so that they can avail themselves of what 
the universities are offering. The total expenditure of the 
Exchequer on university education is therefore nearer twenty than 
1946. | twelve million pounds. 


(ap tox) 


who 
the Progress at Stoke-on-Trent 

rd of | The proposal to establish a University College at Stoke is pro- 
than  gressing well. The University Grants Committee have now given 
total | their full approval to the scheme subject to the condition that one 
of a} Or more universities will ‘“‘sponsor’ it and provide a board of 
: the } academic advisors to supervise the college’s academic standards. 
some } If this condition is justified the scheme can go forward. Lord 
rsity | Lindsay of Birker, who will relinquish his position as Master of 
igher } Balliol in July 1949 will be the first Principal, and it is hoped to 
sities | Open the college in the autumn of 1950. The setting is a large 
country house with a military camp with accommodation for about 
2,000 nearby. 





There are two features of the proposal which are particularly 


" . interesting. The first is the decision to allow the college to grant 
: hs B.A. degrees, under the supervision of the board of advisors from 
, a the sponsoring university : in the case of other university colleges 


it has hitherto been the practice for students to take the degrees of 
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London University. This new precedent should allow the authorities 
at Stoke more flexibility and freedom, particularly in adapting the 
more usual examination regulations to the second new feature, 
The college proposes to make a vigorous attack on the present 
departmentalism and overspecialisation of many universities by} 
developing an all round B.A. course which will combine science 
and the humanities. 





Anglo-French Cultural Agreement 


At the time of going to press the details of the Cultural Con- 
vention between France and England had not been published. | 
Even the outline, however, reveals some tantalising possibilities. | 
Both countries are to set up university chairs for the study of each | 
others’ ways of life in all their aspects ; both are to arrange for the 
exchange of university staffs and of information. The most 
interesting proposal is one to investigate the means by which 
university courses in both countries could be equated, so that a 
student could do part of his degree in one country and part in the 
other, the final examination being related to both. There is no 
better way of understanding a country than by living in it, and this 
proposal may well yield the most lasting results. 


A Commonwealth Congress 





A congress of universities of the Commonwealth is to be held at 
Oxford, from July t9th—23rd. This is the first full-dress Common- 
wealth conference about universities to be held since the war.’ 
There is a general move to draw the universities of the Common-| 
wealth more closely together and to increase the circulation of] 
university teachers between Great Britain and the Dominions and 
Colonies. Those sessions of the Congress which deal with inter-| 
university relations and the extension of the university secondment | 
scheme should, therefore, command special interest. 
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THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS 
COMMITTEE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ADMINISTRATION 
Margery Fry 
Member of the U.G.C., formerly Principal of Somerville College. 


The U.G.C. distributes, on behalf of the Government, a grant to the 
universities of Great Britain amounting to more than half of their income; 
the proportion will shortly be increased to about two-thirds. The Com- 
mittee gives wise and necessary guidance to the universities, but by 
common consent does not interfere in any way with their academic 
freedom. This is a very remarkable achievement and considerable 
interest has been expressed in it, not only in this country, but throughout 
the Commonwealth and in the United States and other countries. 

In view of the Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth to 
be held in Oxford in July, we thought it a good opportunity to publisb 
an article describing the growth and working of the U.G.C. We have 
been fortunate in persuading Miss Margery Fry, the only person who has 
been a member of the U.G.C. for the whole period of its existence, to 
undertake the article. EDITOR. 





Perhaps the best way of getting to grips with the problem of how 
the relations between the universities and the state should be 
organised is to examine a series of propositions, which will be taken 
as valid with various amounts of reservation by different people. 
They can obviously not all be simultaneously accepted in their 
entirety. 
1.—The provision of adequate teaching, study and research on a 
university level is essential to the well being of a modern state. 
2.—The Government of each state has the responsibility of seeing 


_ that such provision is made (and that it is available to those who are 


| 
{ 





qualified to make good use of it, some would add.) 


| 3.—In Britain the cost of this provision has now far outstripped the 


total of endowments and of what students can pay, or local author- 
ities or private benefactors be expected to give. 

4.—The state must therefore aid the universities, on an increasingly 
generous scale. 

5.—Public expenditure must, in the long run, be subject to public 
control, i.e. to Parliament. 
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6.—Universities should not be subjected to interference in the 
interests of any political party. 

7.—Public money should not be used to compete against itself. 
8.—Universities are the best judges of their own activities, whether 
as to subjects to be studied, standards to be maintained, staff to be 
appointed or research to be encouraged. They must therefore 
control the expenditure of their own funds. 

g.—Every necessary subject should be taught at some university, 
‘rare’ subjects should not be wastefully duplicated. 


History of Government Grant 

Until after the first world war it was possible for these various 
principles to rub along together without serious clashes. State aid, 
though of a century’s standing, did not play a very important part 
in English university affairs. So long ago as 1653 the then Master 
of Gonville and Caius had, as Mr. S. C. RobertsT has lately pointed 
out, urged the provision of a university or college in every large 
town ‘‘and for the state to allow these colleges an honest and com- 
petent maintenance”’ but, though royal benefactions were frequent 
and munificent, no regular grant of public money was made to any 
English centre of learning until in 1839-40 the University of London 
received a Parliamentary grant of £4,706. 

Scotland fared rather better in the past. Royal aid to the 
Scottish universities was already given before the Union, and was 
taken over as an annual obligation, and paid from the Hereditary 
Revenues of the Crown, until 1831, when the expenditure was placed 
upon the annual Parliamentary Votes. The total grants paid in 
1832 to the Scottish universities was £5,077. In the 1880’s the 
colleges of the University of Wales began to receive Government 
money. From October 1885 Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff 
were each getting £4,000 a year. 


By the time of the first world war a complicated system of in- 
dividual grants to a number of English institutions was in action, | 
under different Parliamentary Votes. Even then the amount of | 


state aid was not large enough, in relation to the whole of university 
finance, to raise in any very crucial form the question of a possible 
threat to university liberty and independence. But after the first 
world war the condition of the universities (with the very large 
exception of freedom from war destruction on a big scale) was not 





¢ S. C. Roberts, British Universities, 1947. 
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1 the | unlike that after the second. They had been much disintegrated 
during the war, with undergraduates and staff absent in large 
numbers, sometimes with buildings requisitioned ; when peace came 
ether | they were called upon to receive an “‘unprecedented”’ rush of students, 
to be | including many thousands who had served in the armed forces. 


efore | 





After World War I 
rsity, | The total number of full-time students in grant-aided institutions 
* |inGreat Britain (it must be remembered that these did not include 
Oxford or Cambridge) in 1913-14 was under 21,000. For the same 
institutions in 1919-20 it was well over 33,000, an increase of more 
rious | than 50°%. Besides this, new institutions had been added to the 
> aid, “ grant list in 1919-20. The shortage of teachers, the increased 
part | demand for specialists in science, in commerce and in industry, the 
aster | larger number of women obliged to support themselves by pro- 
inted | fessional work, and the claims of research, in particular of medical 
large | research, all combined to make it fairly certain that even if and 
com- | when the ‘‘post-war bulge’’ of student population went down, places 
juent | for a far larger number of students and researchers than before 
) any | would be needed and would be dependent, in part, on state aid. 
ndon | Salaries, miserably low before the war, were absolutely indefensible. 
One might come upon an elderly lecturer with years of service who 
) the | had not yet reached the £200 level, and what had been poverty in 
was | 1914 became, with the swift rise of prices, misery in 1919. 
itary Buildings were too small, and often, as so many still are, unsuited 
laced | to their purpose. University libraries were starved—the annual 
id in { expenditure on books ranging from £18 upwards.t It became clear 
» the | that the grants voted annually to individual institutions or groups 
ment } of institutions, needed revision, and that the time had come not only 
rdiff | to increase, but to consolidate Government aid. This was the task 
_ | Which confronted the Government in 1918. H. A. L. Fisher, as 
f in- | President of the Board of Education, had considerable responsibility 
tion, | for certain grants to the university institutions in England and 
it of | Wales though those in Scotland in no way came under his authority. 
tsity | He was a man with long years of work as a distinguished Oxford don 
sible | behind him, he had wide sympathies regarding the extension of 
first | university education to classes of the population who were beginning 
large | more and more to appreciate it, he had thus both a warm desire to 
s not | see Government help increased and at the same time a jealous care 


———. 





— 


commen 





~ 
t U.G.C. Report, February 1921, p. 8. 
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lest the autonomy of the universities might suffer as a result of their 
accepting it. The solution which was arrived at was largely due to 
his skill and foresight, and the appointment of the University Grants 
Committee in July, 1919, may be said to have been a device for 
obtaining both these desiderata. There had already been in 
existence for some years an Advisory Committee on university 
grants under the aegis of the Board of Education, and it was decided 
to give the new Committee a wider scope, and to make it responsible 
directly to the Treasury. 

‘Tt is an interesting fact ’’ writes Fisher’s biographerf ‘‘ that the 
grant to the universities is one of the few items of state expendi- 
ture which has survived unscathed from successive agitations for 


economy; more important, and here the influence of Fisher counted 
for much, acceptance of the grant has never yet entailed any 


sacrifice of intellectual independence, as it has so often done on 
the continent.”’ 


Constitution and Scope of the U.G.C. 

The usefulness of the U.G.C. may be realised if it is asked howa 
large-scale Government subsidy could be disbursed if no such 
Committed existed. There seem to be only two alternatives. 
Either the grants would have to be allotted on rigid and stereotyped 
lines by some Government department having little inside knowl- 
edge of universities; or each university would have to participate 
in an undignified public scramble for the largest possible share in 
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the Parliamentary pancake. Instead of this, the U.G.C. provides | 


a body of specialists, intimate with and sympathetic to universities, 
which can give expert advice to the Treasury on a large number of 
individual claims, many of them of a highly technical character. 
The Committee was set up with a professional Chairman, Secretary 
and a small office staff, together with a group of people considered 
capable of tendering advice on the needs of the universities, unpaid 
but for the modest fees for time spent. Its first terms of reference 
were ‘“‘ To inquire into the financial needs of university education 
in the United Kingdom and to advise the Government as to the 
application of any grants that may be made by Parliament towards 
meeting them.” The change in status of Ireland limited its scope, 
soon after its appointment, to Great Britain. Its first Chairman 
was Sir William McCormick, followed later by Sir Walter Buchanan 


+ David Ogg. Herbert Fisher, p.82 
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ul 


‘their | Riddell (who had been the Committee’s first Secretary) and on his 
death by the present Chairman Sir Walter Moberly. Amongst 
those who have served as members in the past may be named 
Professor William Bateson, Sir William Bragg, Sir Arthur Keith, 


ue to 
rants 


se for 
nm in Sir Frederic Kenyon, Sir George Macdonald, Sir Humphrey 
ersity Rolleston, Sir J. J. Thomson, and Sir Henry Tizard. There has 


cided , aways been one woman member ; there are at present two. 

ansible | All applications for money from the universities, together with 
full statements of the universities’ accounts are received by the 
+t the | Committee, which advises the Treasury as to the distribution of the 
funds set apart for the universities. The Treasury disburses these 





endi- 
s for | funds direct to them. They are thus in general freed from depend- 
inted | ance on any Ministry, whether in England, Wales or Scotland. 


| any| Of course Parliament retains ultimate control through its power 
1e on | of voting or withholding the universities’ grant and of putting 
questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on its disposal ; and 
the Chancellor is himself under no obligation to accept the advice 
of the U.G.C. But so far as concerns the distribution of the sum 
iowa | available between the several universities, successive Chancellors 
such | have formed the habit of taking this advice, a habit which is now 
tives, | Well established. Thus, with the general assent of all concerned, 
yped | the Committee has in practice come to be a non-conducting body 
nowl- | which cuts out any direct political pressure upon the universities 
ipate | such as might be exercised by the manipulation of their individual 
re in | grants. 
vides | 
ities, | Quinquennial Grants 
erof| By a sort of ‘“‘ gentleman’s agreement ”’ it is understood that in 
normal times the recurrent annual grant is settled for a five years’ 
tary | period, thus allowing the universities and colleges to budget for a 
lered | few years ahead. Before the beginning of each quinquennium the 
paid | Committee presents to the Government an estimate of the needs of 
ence | the universities, based upon their actual expenditure and their 
ution | desirable development. To form, at first hand, some idea of the 
» the purposes for which money, whether in the form of annual grant, or 
rards | of exceptional capital expenditure, is required, the permanent 
ope, | officers of the Committee, and as many as possible of its members 
man | Visit the fifty odd institutions up and down the country which 
anan | Teceive state aid, and confer with the people on the spot. For some 
——— Teason, which seems to be already forgotten, these five yearly 





” 
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occasions are known by the somewhat menacing name of ‘“‘visit- 
ations’. To call them ‘“‘inspections’”’ would be to misinterpret the 
relation between the Committee and the universities ; they are an 
occasion for collecting information as to needs to be handed on to 





the Treasury and for seeing how former grants have aided progress. | 
For these purposes the Committee always makes a point of inter- 
viewing not only the higher administrative and academic bodies ¢ 
(Council and Senate in most universities) but also the junior staff | 
and the students. In these conferences, it is true, suggestions may 
be made which come with rather special weight from a body which 
‘advises’ both the givers and the recipients of large sums of money! 
In particular, in the early days of the Committee’s existence | 
criticism of the salaries paid to the junior staff was occasionally , 
expressed with some indignation. But on the whole the U.G.C.} 
flatters itself that it is usually received as a friend, if a critical one, 
and that it is at least as ready to admire as to deplore. 


Allocation of Grants 

When the Parliamentary grant is announced the very delicate 
task of allocating it begins. Here it must be admitted no rigid set 
of rules has been evolved. Perhaps the most that can be said is 
that each case is considered with anxious care. 

Thus some account must be taken of the nature and standard of 
the studies catered for. In general, advanced research students} 
make heavier demands upon finance than undergraduates in the 
same subjects, whilst scientific and technical departments are more 
expensive than those in arts ;—a cyclotron costs not only more to’ 
establish but also to run than a modern language departmental 
library. No comparison of the real value of the two is implied by 
regarding one as establishing a claim to a larger grant than the other.) 
Again, the institution which has gained substantial support from| 
local authorities or private benefaction, is certainly entitled to| 
encouragement in its growth; on the other hand the struggling} 
body, perhaps in a poor district, which has made skilful use of small} 
funds and is doing good work has a strong claim for help. Members} 
of the Committee in its earlier days can recall institutions about} 
which they seriously asked themselves whether it was worth while 
preserving so dim a spark of life, which have since responded with 
astonishing vivacity to the stimulus of an increased supply of fuel. 
There have been times, too, when the advice temporarily to with 
hold help has been a very potent incentive to the re-ordering of 2 
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confused administration. But these are extreme cases; as a rule, 
in the past, violent changes in the grants have been few, and with a 
nearly steady increase of the money to be distributed each institu- 
tion has found itself at the beginning of each quinquennium, not 
so well off as it feels it ought to be, but at least better off than it 
has been before. 

The practice of the Committee is usually to recommend for each 
university a block grant for purposes of maintenance and develop- 
ment, leaving it free to adjust its finances accordingly, but from 
preliminary discussions and the close relations which exist between 
the Committee and the institutions the latter have a clear under- 
standing as to what parts, if any, of their programme have not been 
regarded in arriving at the total sum. If they proceed with such 
developments it must not be in the hope of further support for them. 
Ear-marked grants are made as a temporary expedient, as, for 


_ example, at the present time of fundamental reorganisation in the 
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teaching of medicine and dentistry. 

Between the inception of the Committee in rg19 and 1939 the 
university and college system of Great Britain made great strides. 
Civic pride in the younger institutions was expressed in increased 
local government grants and in private benefactions. New, and 
sometimes noble buildings arose, the amenities of student life, 
playing fields, unions and halls of residence, increased considerably, 
libraries were greatly improved, research fostered, and though still 
leaving a good deal to be desired, the conditions, financial and other, 
of the staff improved. 


World War II 

But the second world war struck an even shrewder blow at our 
British system of higher education than the first had done. Though 
better arrangements were made for retaining certain classes of 
students whose education was held to be more important to the 
nation than their military service could have been, yet the lecture 
rooms and laboratories lost thousands of young people (women as 
well as men this time) to the services and other war work. 

Once more the staffs of the universities formed a pool from which 
responsible and able people were drawn for work in special research 
(though much of this was carried on in the universities’ own labora- 
tories), for employment as officers, or as temporary civil servants. 
And it was perhaps easier to draw them away in war time than to 
obtain their release when peace came. 
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Once more rising prices made nonsense of university finance. And 
in this second war the destruction of buildings at some universities 
made, and is making, the reception of the students who crowd into 
them something of a nightmare for the authorities. Replacement 
of destroyed buildings is desperately slow, from causes too well 
known to recount, and at the moment of worst difficulties came 
an urgent request from the Government that the student population 
of the country should, in the next ten years, be doubled ! 


The way in which they have risen and are rising to the claims 
made upon them in these overwhelmingly difficult conditions, will 
always be a proud memory to our universities. They have recog- 
nised that to them is given a major part in the struggle for Britain’s 
recovery from the terrible ordeal of the war, not only technically 
and economically but spiritually and intellectually. 


Since 1945, two additions have been made to the list of the 
independent grant-earning bodies, the University Colleges of Hull 
and -Leicester. To-day the full-time student population in the 
grant-earning institutions is well over 76,500, and there is good reason 
to hope that by 1955 the estimated need for 90,000 student places 
will be met. 

During and since the war the staff of the U.G.C. has been able to 
give important service to the university bodies in ways rather far 
afield from their original duties. Complicated questions as to the 
deferment of staff due to be called up for military service, and for 
their release later, were negotiated on behalf of all the universities 
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by the Chairman and officers. And the physical and domestic ‘ 


difficulties of many of their departments were greatly eased by the 
creation of a sort of general providers’ business under the Assistant 
Secretary. Licences were obtained, and actual purchases of 
supplies arranged to the greatest possible extent. 


Terms of Reference 
In purely academic matters, too, new demands are being made on 
the U.G.C. Its reference has been renewed with the added phrase 


“to collect, examine, and make available information on matters | 


relating to university education at home and abroad, and to assist, 
in consultation with the universities and other bodies concerned, 
the preparation and execution of such plans for the development of 
the universities as may from time to time be required in order to 
ensure that they are fully adequate to national needs’. To meet 
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And | these new duties the U.G.C. has been strengthened by the appoint- 
rsities | ment of a full-time Deputy Chairman—Dr. Trueman, F.R.S.—and 
1 into | considerably enlarged. The general principle that members should 
ment | be people no longer actively employed in any of the grant-earning 

well | bodies has been partially laid aside. The new members are 
came | appointed for a term of five years, and an opportunity is thus 
ation } offered to a considerable number of professors and others to par- 

ticipate for a period in the work of allocation. In addition, numbers 
laims | of experts are co-opted on to sub-committees which have been set 
, will | up to help the U.G.C. on specific subjects, such as medicine, agri- 
ecog- culture, the social studies, and buildings. 
‘ain’s 
cally , Government Grants 

The increased difficulty of one aspect of the problem is measured 

F the | by the change in the ratio of Government aid to total income. It 
Hyl] | is obvious that the recovery and growth of these post-war years has 





the | made essential greatly increased Government subvention. This has 

ason | been liberally forthcoming. The recurrent annual grant which in 

laces } 1920-21 was under £800,000 is to-day of the order of £9,000,000, and 

is to rise to nearly £12,000,000 by 1951-2. Moreover the Govern- 

le to | ment has undertaken to find many millions of pounds for capital 

he expenditure over a period which will necessarily depend on the 
i building situation in the immediate future. 





1 for The U.G.C., whilst never holding to any uniform ratio from year 
ities | 10 year or from institution to institution, in the years before the war, 
sstic | Kept always in mind as a general principle that a healthy financial 
‘the | constitution showed about one-third of income from fees and other 
earnings, one-third from endowments, and one-third from public 
money, local and central. Of course these fractions varied widely 
from place to place, some university institutions having very small 
_ endowments compared with others. 

Up till 1939 the Government grant showed a steady but small 
=on | increase but was stiil of the order suggested by this formula ; thus, 
rase | in 1920-21 the university bodies received 29%, of their annual 
ters | income directly from the Treasury, whilst in 1925-26, after the 
sist, | inclusion of Oxford and Cambridge, the figure was 32%. In 1945-40, 
ed, | however, the percentage was 44, and will in the year 1947-48 be in 
t of | the neighbourhood of 60, and for 1951-52, 65. There is no hope of 
to | any very substantial increase in fees ; more students will pay more, 
eet | but each student is a charge rather than an asset, in the financial 
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sense. Large private benefactions cannot be hoped for upon th 
scale of the 1920’s and 30’s. Inevitably the state will provide a| 
ever-increasing share of the cost of higher education. There is her 
a real danger lest some institutions should fall into a mood of over. 
dependence, losing the habit of initiative for a spirit of ‘‘we send in 
the bill, you draw the cheque’. It is for this reason that it is 
to be hoped that they will make strenuous efforts to maintain‘ 
as large a percentage as possible of non-Government income. 





——" Ca 


——a 


The Future 


What of the future of the U.G.C.? One may reasonably suppose 
that it will be required more and not less to exercise the functions| 
which it has successfully carried out in the past. It will continue 
to exist as a possible buffer against any political pressure which 
might be exercised by Government (though in all fairness it should 
be said that during its nearly thirty years of life the U.G.C. has 
never been conscious of such pressures) upon the recipient bodies. 
The Treasury will still require its aid in the allocation of the much 
larger sums which will in future have to be distributed. There wil 
be continued need for it to ensure that “rare’’ subjects are dis- 
tributed economically and to see to it that no needed subject is 
quite overlooked. 





The essentially British solution of the problem of combining 
Government aid with academic independence which we have here 
considered requires a large common understanding amongst the 


institutions themselves as to what is and is not possible without ¢ 


raising external interference—and to a considerable extent the 
U.G.C. can foster such an understanding. 


Changing conditions call for adaptable machinery. The U.G.C. 
like so many other of our social gadgets, is a body whose position 


can hardly be defended in strict logic, or maintained according to ; 


defined rules. But just for these very qualities it is elastic enough 
for change, and there is every hope that it will continue to fit itself 


to fresh situations, and so to juggle with the principles with which | 


we opened this article, that, though not all are equally held in hand 
at once, none is ever allowed to fall to the ground. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Past: Present: and Future 
Sir Harold Claughton 


Former Principal of the University of London. 


There is still widely prevalent, even in this country, even in 


| London itself, a certain mistiness about the real nature of the 
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University of London. In part, this mistiness is due to the curious 
circumstance that the University has never yet acquired perman- 
ently a specific place as ‘“‘news value’’—and this in spite of the fact 
that so many members of the Press enjoyed the amenities of the 
Senate House during the reign of the late lamented Ministry of 
Information. The reason is not far to seek. The University, 
though by far the largest in Great Britain and indeed comparable 
in size to the major products of the U.S.A., makes but a midget 
contribution to the total population of the Metropolis and, more- 
over, its component parts are scattered widely over the Metropolitan 
area and beyond. 


And besides, London is London. If the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford or of Cambridge, or indeed of any provincial university, 
were seized with the desire to walk on his hands instead of on his 
feet for a few yards down a main street and put that desire into 
effect, his action would constitute news which would be flashed 
round the world. If the Vice-Chancellor of London should have 
the same experience, his action might even escape notice if there 
happened to be a film star walking in the more usual way on the 
other side of the road. The effect of this lack of ‘‘news value’ is 
that people as a whole often have far less knowledge of what the 
University of London consists and what it stands for than they have 
in the case of some of our other universities. This is a pity, for 
London provides one of the most interesting of studies and, 
incidentally, one of the most complex of problems in our whole 
university structure. In order to get the picture complete, some- 
thing must be written about the past before describing the present 
or attempting to assess the future. 


The Past 
(t) 1836-1900. At the beginning of this period, University 
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College and King’s College were already in existence, but, in 1836, 
a new body composed of ‘‘persons eminent in literature and science” 
was constituted by Charter as the University of London, with 
power to examine and confer degrees on students of University 
College and King’s College and other affiliated institutions in 
London and elsewhere. Here then we see the origin of the 


“External” side of London which was to become, and still remains, ' 


famous throughout the world. But during all these years London 
remained purely an examining body. To the credit of that period 
belong several notable and pioneer developments in the university 
field. | London was the first university to give recognition to 
English as a university study; it founded for the first time in 
England a Faculty of Science and in 1878 it threw open its degrees 
to women on equal terms with men. 


(2) 1900-1929. Towards the end of last century various proposals 
were put forward with a view to changing the basis on which the 
University had hitherto operated. The outcome was the Uni- 
versity of London Act of 1898, which came into effect in 1900. 
The greatest change introduced was the transformation of the 
University into an institution dedicated to teaching and research 
with, of course, the continuance and indeed the expansion of its 
purely examining functions. There were brought into organic 
relation with the University 24 ‘‘Schools”’ (this being the term used 
in the Statutes to designate Colleges of the University). The 
Teaching Staff set up consisted of ‘Appointed Teachers’, i. 
Professors appointed by the Senate to Chairs (which with few 
exceptions were tenable at individual Schools); Readers, also 
appointed by the Senate ; and others upon whom the Senate should 
decide, subject to certain conditions, to confer the title of 
‘Recognised Teacher’’. 


A statutory distinction was introduced between ‘Internal | 


Students” attending the Schools and ‘External Students’ who 
must have matriculated in order to qualify for admissicn to the 
external examinations of the University. 

Thus the stage seemed set for a new and glorious era of develop- 
ment. It was, however, not long before growing pains were 
experienced and, in less than a decade after this fundamental 


reconstitution of the University, a Royal Commission (afterwards | 


known as the Haldane Commission) was appointed. It reported in 
1913. In that year also, a Departmental Committee was set up to 
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report on the steps to be taken to give effect to the Haldane Report. 
The war intervened, and nothing was done until October, 1924, 
when the President of the Board of Education set up a new Com- 
mittee ‘‘to indicate what are the principal changes now most needed 
in the existing constitution of the University of London”. This 
Committee reported in March, 1926. In the same year (December) 


ndon {| the Present University of London Act was passed; Statutory 


‘Commissioners were appointed and the new Statutes received the 
Royal Assent on the 21st March, 1929. The gateways leading to 
this present year of grace were thrown open. 


The Present 

The most important constitutional change made under the 
Statutes of 1929, was the creation of a new body, known as the 
Court. Previously the Senate had been the sole and supreme 
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central body. It was not perhaps ideally constituted for the hand- 


ling and distribution of the large sums of money annually absorbed 


by the University Grants Committee who, until the new constitution 
came into force, continued to make separate grants for the central 
administration, for each of the two Incorporated Colleges and for 
each of the twenty odd Schools in receipt of Treasury grant. The 
London County Council endorsed this view. The main structure 
of the present constitution is as follows :— 


(a) The Chancellor, who is by statute the Head of the 


, University. 


(b) The Court. The Court consists of sixteen members, i.e. 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Chairman of Convocation, 
ex-officio, with six persons appointed by the Senate, four by His 
Majesty in Council, two by. the L.C.C. and one co-opted member. 
The Court controls the property and finances of the University. 
It represents the University in all negotiations for obtaining grants, 
the main sources of supply being the University Grants Committee, 
with (longo intervallo), the London County Council and the Home 
Counties and County Borough Councils. It determines the alloca- 
tion of all funds at the disposal of the University, and in this capacity 
makes grants to the Senate for the ‘Central Activities’ of the 
University and to the Governing Bodies of Schools as part (and 
indeed by far the major part) of their incomes. The only proviso 
to all these functions is that, before determining any question of 
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finance which directly affects the educational policy of the Uni- 
versity, the Court shall take into consideration any recommend- 
ation or report made by the Senate. Pessimists might regard this 
proviso as a spanner lying ready to hand to push into the Court's 
works. It has never yet so been used, the answer being, at least in 
part, that the Senate in choosing its representatives on the Court 
has been careful to cover as wide a field of Senate interests as 
possible. 


(c) The Senate The Senate is the supreme governing and 
executive body of the University in all academic matters. With it 
rests also the annual election of the Vice-Chancellor, the appoint- 
ment and removal of the Principal (subject here to the concurrence 
of the Court, with appeal to the Chancellor if concurrence is refused) 
and the appointment and dismissal of the financial and adminis- 
trative staff of the University. The Senate is a body of over fifty 
members and includes, with the ex officio members, the Heads of 
certain specified Schools, seventeen representatives of Convocation 
(the body of Graduates), seventeen representatives of the Faculties 
and four co-opted members. The Principal is ex officio a member 
of the Senate but, as above indicated, not of the Court. One point 
which may, or may not, have escaped the eagle eye of the Statutory 
Commissioners is that there is no age limit to the Convocation 
group. Faculty members retire from their teaching posts at 60 or 
65 and ipso facto retire from their Faculty. Convocation members, 
provided they survive the periodic elections to the Senate, can 
remain until the end of their days. And also, be it said, if the 
Senate decided to co-opt a centenarian, there is nothing to prevent 
them—-except perhaps the centenarian. 


(d) Convocation. The other main constituent body of the 
University besides the Court and Senate is Convocation, consisting 
of all graduates who have registered as members. By Statute, 
Convocation ‘‘may discuss any matter relating to the University 
and declare its opinion thereon to the Court and the Senate’’—a 
wide field, now in process of being intensively explored. Convoc- 
ation has the prerogative of electing the Chancellor. 


(ec) Councils and Committees. The Court has a completely 
free hand with regard to the appointment of its Committees. The 
Senate, on the other hand, has five Statutory Councils—the 
Academic, mainly composed of Teachers and dealing with the 
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: Unj. |‘Internal” side of the University ; the External, mainly composed 
mend. | Convocation members and dealing with the External side; the 
d this |(ollegiate, consisting of Heads of Colleges and dealing with the 
‘ourt’s \o-ordination and distribution of teaching facilities amongst the 
Schools and with student affairs and student welfare ; the Exten- 


east in : : 
Court {sion and Tutorial Classes Council ; and lastly the Matriculation and 
sts as school Examinations Council. In addition, the current Calendar 


shows no less than thirty-five other Committees of the Senate 
—and that is by no means the full tale. 





an (f) Schools of the University. The relationship between the 


point- ‘University and its Schools is usually described as constituting a 
rrenes federation. The Departmental Committee of 1924, did not regard 
fused) “federal” as the right word to describe the organisation existing 
minis. |then—or indeed any future organisation for London. They argued 
r fifty ‘that a federal university suggests a federation of colleges, each 
adsl serving the needs of and having a special relation to, a different area. 


It is, however, difficult to find a satisfactory substitute for ‘federal’. 


cation opiate . 
~alties The organisation, which has no exact parallel, consists of a central 
ee diarchy and a number of institutions, most of which are to some 


extent autonomous within their own domain. Very broadly speak- 
ing, the connecting links between the Centre and the Units are 
Finance, the body of Teachers (through the Faculties, Faculty 
Boards, Boards of Studies, etc.), the University curriculum, and the 
abers, | b°dy of students (through the University Union and Athletic Union). 
. oils Lastly, since the University Centre in Bloomsbury came into 
f the | Physical existence, there has been a growth of “University feeling”’ 
alongside of Institutional loyalties which has brilliantly justified 
the idealism of Lord Beveridge and the magnificent realism of Dr. 
Charles Holden. 


The Schools themselves fall into various groups. There are the 
two Incorporated Colleges, University and King’s. University 
College alone is numerically larger than many of the provincial 
universities, and the two together are as large as Oxford and not 
|far short of Cambridge. There are the great specialist centres, 
Imperial College, the London School of Economics, the School of 

Oriental and African Studies, and Wye College in Kent ; the four 
letely Women’s Colleges; the four Theological Colleges; Queen Mary 

The | College in East London, the unique Birkbeck College ; the twelve 
—the | Undergraduate Medical Schools of the historic teaching hospitals, 
. the | the School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, the College of the 
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Pharmaceutical Society, and other specialist Institutions in the 
Faculty of Medicine and the new Postgraduate Medical Federation 
which bids fair to become by far the most important centre in this 
field in the whole Commonwealth. In all there are thirty-seven 
Schools of the University. In addition there are twenty-one 
Institutions with ‘Recognised Teachers’ and ten University 
Departments, technically known as ‘Central Activities’, which 
include some whose reputation is already world-wide such as the 
Institute of Education, the Institute of Historical Research, the 


School of Slavonic and East European Studies, the Courtauld and! 


the Warburg Institutes, and the Institute of Archeology. The 
latest recruit is the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 

To paint the whole picture requires, clearly, a pretty large canvas 
and just to fillin the outline must be added (1) the present day student 
population of some 18,000 ‘Internals’ (including postgraduate and 
research) and nearly 23,000 ‘‘Externals’; and (2) the number of 
“Appointed Teachers” 473 (Professors 275, Readers 198), and of 
“Recognised Teachers” 893, making 1,366 in all. In 1925-26, the 
number of Appointed Teachers was 235. Growth of the whole 
organisation has been phenomenal during the past two decades. 


That growth continues unabated. Has the load already become} i 


too heavy for the central engine? Can the engine be in some way 
super-charged ? What, in short, does the future hold ? 


The Future 


The answer to the first of these questions is that, although it | 


naturally takes longer to get under way than less complicated 
organisms, the machinery is still adequate to meet all present 
demands—with the engine running flat-out. How long it can 
continue at such pressure without some risk of seizing up is another 
story. Recently there have come from the highest quarters 
demands which in effect require the doubling, within the next ten 


years, of the university student population of this country. In the’ 


case of London, one suggestion has been to set up another degree- 


giving body, or even more than one, in the Metropolitan area ; yet| 


another has been to add new Schools, either specialist or multi- 
faculty, to the existing University. Let us take these in order :— 


(a) Separate Universities. It is difficult to see how this 


proposal would work unless any new body of university status were | 
right outside London, in which case it would lose some of the 


unrivalled amenities which a university in the centre of the Metro- 
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polis enjoys. It is often those very amenities which in themselves 
attract students to London, not only from all parts of this country, 
but from all over the world. It is true that Manchester contains 
both the Victoria University and the College of Technology, but 
the College, although it receives a direct Treasury grant, is in effect 
an “Associated College’’ of the University in the Faculty of Tech- 
nology. It is also true that New York City contains two of the 
largest universities in the world, Columbia and New York. Both 
have a Student population of round about 30,000 and both have a 
teaching staff of between 2,000 and 3,000. Both comprise several 
“colleges”, ‘‘schools’’, and ‘‘faculties’, but in each the central 
organisation is far more close-knit than in London, and has neither 
the advantages (from the point of view of local developments) nor 
the difficulties (from the central point of view of adjudication 
between the competitive claims of individual institutions) of the 
London constitution. These factors no doubt permit of the success 
of both of these two large universities in one city, but, unless the 
whole constitution of London University is altered, it is hard to see 
how two university degree-giving institutions could compete in the 
London area without detriment to one or the other. It is an 
interesting fact that the Departmental Committee of 1924, who 
took evidence from over 150 persons and bodies, was quite uncom- 
promising on this issue. Their report says ‘‘We would emphatically 
record our conviction that on geographical as well as other grounds 
there is no justification for more than one University in London”’. 


(}) New Schools. This proposal brings the engine and its 
load sharp up against the safety buffers. In other words, one runs 
into the problem of administration. The addition of even one new 
School might tip over the balance at present kept, with difficulty, 
at the centre. Any addition must mean adding to the load already 
coicentrated on that centre, since all matters with which the 
central organisation is concerned must eventually run along the 
same permanent way. Simply to increase staff would supply no 
remedy. 

In London, as in other universities, adminstration is carried out 
by both ‘“‘amateurs” and “professionals”. The “amateurs”, drawn 
mainly from the body of teachers, do their work in council or com- 


s were| Mittee. They form an essential feature in many of the fields of 


of the 
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discussion by reason of their intimate knowledge of the day to day 
problems which arise, and though, shall we say, a natural philosopher 
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does not inevitably imply a person with a natural gift for adminis- 
tration, it would be wrong simply to cry ‘‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam”’ 
It is, in the main, they who originate or influence policy, the imple- 
mentation of which rests with the ‘professionals’, namely, the 
administrative staff. But the real difficulty is that, having decided 
on policy, there is often a tendency when faced with the hard facts 
of practice to say :—- ‘Oh! that’s just a matter of administration” 
as though administration were a piece of elastic in the hands of the 
professionals, capable of being pulled out infinitely. 

The administrative staffs of the universities of this country area 
loyal, devoted and efficient body, both men and women. London 
carries over 200 of them at headquarters alone. The real need is to 
be able to offer salaries and prospects which will continue to attract 
and will retain persons of first-class ability. The responsibilities of 
those at the top are comparable to the responsibilities borne by the 
higher grades of the Civil Service. Generally speaking their 
remuneration is not at present comparable. Usually, when their 
salaries are under discussion the criterion used is the salaries of 
teachers. Thatisnotatrue, orindeeda logically tenable, comparison. 
To take one instance only of differentiation between the two groups 
—it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than to 
get rid of an incompetent professor. An administrative officer is 
usually subject to three months’ notice on either side. A university 
may rightly look to building its reputation on the quality of its 
teaching and research but, unless the administrative machinery 
also works truly and well, it will not be building on solid and lasting 
rock. 

Torevert tothegeneralandtosumup. It maybe that the problem 
of the future can best be solved thus :— London can still, without 
detriment, expand substantially in the postgraduate field ; in its 
vitally important relations with colonial university centres ; in the 





extensive developments contemplated for the training of teachers | 


under the McNair scheme; in its extra-mural activities in co- 
operation with the local education authorities. Moreover, some of 
its smaller uncergraduate Schools might be able to achieve effective 
expansion beyond the margins already contemplated. But whether 
it can effectively double its pre-war undergraduate population is 
at least open to question. It may be that the correct answer to 
the main problem of university expansion on. the scale most 


rightly and properly envisaged for the undergraduate field can | 


be found in wider development outside London and its University. 
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HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


by J. W. L. Adams 
Warden of Crewe Hall, Sheffield. 


The Commission established by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals has performed a good service in sifting the experience 
which has been gained in the operation of Halls of Residence and in 
making recommendations for future developments. As _ was 
inevitable from its terms of reference, a large part of its report is 
concerned with the technical detail of buildings and equipment, 
but this is set in a framework of thoughtful assessment of the place 
which good halls of residence can have in the civic universities. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of the detailed recom- 
mendations. The Commission recognises the impossibility of being 
dogmatic on matters which must be profoundly affected by local 
circumstances. The single study-bedroom, though not ideal, is 
accepted as the best practical unit of accommodation consistent 
with economy, and emphasis is rightly laid on the importance of 
public rooms which combine spaciousness, beauty and dignity. 
Throughout the report the supreme importance of the insulation of 
sound, efficient heating, and good lighting is well stressed. 

The report raises, however, either directly or by implication, 
a number of topics of wider interest ; the need for an extension of 
the residential principle and its cost; the contribution of halls to 
university life; the period of residence; the size of halls; the 
method of government ; and the effect on the universities which an 
extension of the residential principle may have. 


The Residential Principle 

In an introductory chapter the report of the Commission traces 
the growth of sentiment in favour of an extension of the residential 
principle, and notes that the evidence submitted to them was 
unanimously in favour of it. The main task of the Commission was 
not, however, to enquire into the desirability of halls. It is, there- 
fore, not to be expected that dissenters would seek to offer evidence 
which could hardly further the purpose of the enquiry. At the risk 
of tilting at windmills, discussion of this question may perhaps‘ be 
carried further. ss 

Two main arguments have been offered against the provision of 
residential facilities by universities.. The first is that the experience 
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of having to find his lodgings, to get on with his landlady, and to 
live a more or less independent life is good at least for the young 
man, if not for the young woman. The second is the cost. 


(a) Lodgings 

The doctrine that adversity is a good schoolmaster frustrates 
rather than inspires when the adversity is avoidable. It may be 
freely admitted that the search for lodgings may encourage initia- 
tive, though only too often the process consists of tramping round 
to a list of addresses provided by the lodgings officer. No doubt 
also there are landladies especially in the older university cities, 
who take a special interest in the welfare of students. In such 
lodgings the student may well find more home life, and be cared for 
with more individuality, than is possible in any other way. There 
also he may find more quiet, and, if he shares the lodging with 
friends of like interests, the stimulus to intellectual effort which 
comes from the interplay of minds working on the same problems. 
But this is the idyllic picture. Too often the student is an un- 
welcome lodger. He cannot pay as much as someone who is earning. 
He comes for intermittent periods. He is apt on occasions to 
exhibit excessive joie de vivre. If he is an Oriental or African he 
may find colour prejudice. If the house is small he has little 
privacy ; if large, it is only profitable under conditions approaching 
overcrowding. 


Many exceptions there must be, but in a large number of cases 
‘independence’ and ‘getting on with the landlady’; especially in a 
sellers’ market such as the present, is purchased at the price of 
putting up with the wireless, the children, and idiosyncrasies which 
are not always reasonable. Under present conditions of shortage 
of accommodation the student has little chance of redress. Nor 
is it to be anticipated that conditions are likely to change greatly 


in the future. The conversion of houses into flats, the cost and 


difficulty of obtaining domestic help, and other social changes 
which are referred to in the Commission’s report, must tend to 
reduce the numbers of lodgings available. At the same time the 


demand must increase as the universities expand. The number of | 
lodgings can only be maintained—or a fortiori increased—by going | 


further and further out from the university centre. Even with 
improved facilities for transport, more time must be wasted in travel, 
and any sense of a corporate life in the university weakened. 
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(b) Cost 


The objection to the provision of more residential facilities on the 
ground of cost is more serious. The 1945-6 report of the University 
Grants Committee shows that in the universities of England, Wales 
and Scotland, excluding Oxford and Cambridge, 7,526 students 
were living in halls or colleges, 13,643 in lodgings, and 21,184 at 
home. If the total number of students in the universities is to 
increase to about 100,000 and the elasticity of Oxford and Cambridge 
be considered small, provision may have to be made for some 88,000 
students in the civic universities. Were the aim to provide accom- 
modation in halls for 50%, of these, places in halls would have to be 
found for 44,000 students--some 36,500 more than at present. 
Ambitious though it may seem, such a development may not be 
avoidable, if the universities are toexpand. It is not to be expected 
that the numbers who can live at home will increase proportionately 
to the rate of growth of the universities. If they increased by 50% 
(to 32,000) and 44,000 were accommodated in halls, 12,000 lodgings 
would be still required—almost as many as in 1945-6. 


The Commission estimates that at present prices the capital cost 
of the type of hall which it recommends might be as high as {1,500 
to {1,800 per place. A recent estimate made for an actual building 
of not dissimilar character indicates that this estimate may be high. 
It would seem that this question requires more thorough exploration 
to see whether the essential features on which the Commission lays 
such right emphasis cannot be achieved by less costly methods of 
construction. For the total cost of expanding residential facilities 
by 36,500 places would be of the order of £55 million, even at £1,500 
per place. 

Anyone who has tried to work out comparative figures for the 
cost of running halls will sympathise with the difficulty found by 
the Commission in drawing more than very general conclusions. A 


| voluntary effort is being made by a number of wardens of men’s 


halls to have their accounts presented in comparable form, as a 
result of a meeting held at the University of Bristol in July. Such 
standardisation, which has subsequently been recommended by the 
Commission, might well be extended through the influence of the 
University GrantsCommittee or the Committee of Vice-Chancellors. 
Standardisation of accounting cannot, however, affect fundamental 
variations in cost arising from the wide disparity in wardens’ salaries, 
tent charges, and the vagaries of earnings from vacation lettings. 
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The report considers that there are strong arguments for excluding 
both rent and the warden’s salary from the expenditure to be met 
by halls on the ground that both the building and the warden 
should be regarded as an integral part of the university. If this 
were done, twenty halls out of the twenty-eight of which the accounts 
for 19 45-6 were examined would have shown a credit. 


The Commission makes no attempt to compare the cost of living 
in halls with the cost of lodgings, perhaps because it did not con- 
sider that the supply of lodgings would be capable of meeting the 
future demand sufficiently to be considered a practical alternative. 
For full board and lodging the rates of fees in general seem to fall 
between 50/- and 60/- per week in men’s halls, and between 45/- and 
55/- per week in women’s halls. I have tried to make a comparison 
of hall fees with the cost of lodgings in the only area I know at first 
hand, and have reached the conclusion that for comparable accom- 
modation residence in the most expensive hall costs approximately 
5/- per week more on average than lodgings.* There are, of course, 
some lodgings, inferior in amenities or providing unusually good 
value, where the margin is greater. For this extra cost, students 
living in hall enjoy certain physical amenities such as common 
rooms, games rooms, a library, tennis courts, a music practice room, 
and substantial grounds, most of which are not available in lodgings. 


No institution which operates to maximum capacity only for 
thirty weeks in the year can hope to be economical. At present 
substantial revenues can be earned in vacations by accommodating 
conferences and courses. How far these will keep pace with any 
ambitious programme for building new halls is a matter of con- 
jecture. The conference habit seems to be increasing.  Co- 
operation between the universities and industry and the activities 
of extra-mural departments are creating a demand for accom- 
modation for training or refresher courses. The extent to which 
university halls can maintain their vacation earnings depends, 
therefore, not only on the demands of industry, the professions or 
public bodies for occasional accommodation, but also on the extent 





* The average cost of lodgings providing a single study-bedroom, breakfast and 
dinner every day and, in addition, lunch on Saturdays and Sundays, is taken a8 
42/- per week; lunches on five days per week at 1/3=6/3 ; and vacation retaining 
fee at 10/- per week for twenty weeks=6/8 per week for the thirty weeks of term 
time. Total 54/11 per week as against 60/- in hall. Men in residence during vaca- 
tions gain more financial advantage by living in lodgings, as the retaining fee is not 
then payable. 
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to which the universities themselves are planning vacation courses, 
similar, for example, to those conducted during the summer by 
many American and continental universities. While this should 
only be a secondary reason for further development of halls of 
residence, it does emphasise that such development must be con- 
sidered as an integral part of plans for the extension of the equip- 
ment of the universities. If vacation activities do not expand in 
proportion to the number of new places created in halls of residence 
the possibility of economical operation must become more remote. 


Contribution to University Life 

The contribution which a good hall of residence makes to the 
intellectual development of the individual student is not easy to 
assess. A lecturer in the natural sciences once told me that in the 
third year he could distinguish the men from hall by their general 
bearing and wider interests, both of which added materially to 
their approach to their particular subject of study. It would be 
interesting to know if others have made similar observations. 
There is no doubt that the students themselves feel that they derive 
much from life in hall on the intellectual as well as the social side. 

Both the Barlow report and the author of Redbrick University 
have argued that more and better halls of residence are required in 
order to increase the attractive power of the civic universities to the 
more able students, who at present tend to seek admission to Oxford 
and Cambridge. Much is heard of the effects of specialisation to 
which the civic universities with their centralised and functional 
organisation are particularly prone—a problem which will increase 
if the Percy Committee’s recommendation for more technological 
courses at university level is adopted. For within his faculty the 
student tends to meet others of his own interests. Moreover, a large 
number of students inevitably come from a limited social and 
cultural environment. There is real need to bring them into con- 
tact with staff and other students of different interests and experi- 
ence. It is most important that foreign students should be encour- 
aged to study in this cointry. Not only may they be most effective 
ambassadors of trade and of British ideas and values, but to our 
own students they bring new horizons. But if they come they must 
be well looked after and have the opportunity to share the life of 
our own young men and women on an equal basis. The fraternity 
of a hall with its members drawn from all parts of the university, 
can help in the solution of all these problems. 
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But it is the duty of a university to contribute to the community 
citizens as well as scholars and technicians. The sense of responsi- 
bility, the manners that ‘makyth man’, and a concern for moral, 
esthetic, and spiritual values, which are an essential part of citizen- 
ship, may be developed, if not awakened, by taking a part in the 
life of a small community. This, it may be argued, is essentially 
one of the functions of the Students’ Union. The Union has, 
admittedly, a large part to play. But one community of several 
thousand members cannot but be somewhat amorphous. Only a 
small number can play a responsible part in its organisation. It 
cannot provide an effective meeting place for staff and students. 
The social unit to achieve these aims must be a smaller body, the 
members of which can get to know each other on a more intimate 
basis. However imperfectly existing halls, most of which are of 
comparatively recent origin, manage to achieve these aims, I do not 
believe that any other university institution can hope to do so in 
the same degree. 
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Period of Resistance 


If a hall is to perform these functions, substantial continuity of 
membership is essential. In some universities, if not all, the 
applications for admission are at present so much more numerous 
than the places available, that to give every student who desires it 
some time in hall, the period of membership would have to be 
limited to one year, or even less. No sense of community can be 
built on such a floating population, and the constant movement into 
and out of halls would create an unsettling influence in student life. 
An invidious choice has therefore to be made between the demands 
of egalitarianism which would reduce halls to the status of the 
‘casual ward’, and the desire to make something constructive out 
of the opportunities of hall life, which involves admitting a smaller 
number of students for a longer period. This latter view is criticised 
by the Commission, but any other is inconsistent with the more 
constructive aims of halls which are so widely appreciated in other 
parts of the report. From my own limited experience, it would 
appear that the minimum period of membership should be three 
years, or, in the case of medical students, four years. If the student 
is admitted as a freshman, any shorter period involves a serious 
upset in his way of life at critical stages in his development. It is, 
moreover, important that he should be admitted in his freshman 
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year, which is in many ways the most formative period of his 
university life. 


Size of Halls 

The optimum size of a hall is much disputed. For planning 
putposes the Commission adopts 150 as its basis, a size which has 
proved in practice to allow fair economy of operation, and is not 
too large to lose entirely the advantages which are claimed for the 
small unit. There is a variety of experience with halls up to this 
size, but very little with halls actually designed for a larger number. 

In the absence of such practical experience the arguments for a 
larger unit must appear somewhat abstract. The larger society 
gives a student a wider choice of friends and associates, and the 
smaller circle whom he knows well is often of more importance in 
the development of the individual than the wider circle he knows 
casually. The larger unit may encourage cliques, but it is more 
able to digest them. The direct personal influence of the warden 
is less, but this can be compensated, perhaps with advantage, by 
the influence of other resident members of the university staff, who 
could play a more active part in a larger society than they sometimes 
feel justified in doing ina smaller. Ina larger society the individual 
has to stand more on his own feet. The paternal] supervision which 
may be necessary in a house at a Public School should no longer be 
necessary, and is not desirable. On the practical side the larger 
unit, with good organisation, must be able to provide a given service 
more economically. There is clearly a limit beyond which a com- 
munity becomes administratively and socially unwieldly, but is it 
as low as present experience and the deliberations of the Commission 
would suggest? Does the experience of Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges up to 250 in size indicate that they are undesirable social 
and cultural units ? 


The Managing Committee 

If halls are to realise fully their potentialities, scope should be 
given for the development of individuality. In part, this may be 
expected to develop, whatever is the system of government. 
Economy and convenience are well served by centralised arrange- 
ments for financial routine and major repairs and maintenance of 
buildings, but in dismissing as ‘otiose’ the separate committee or 
board of management for each hall, the report of the Commission 
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seems somewhat precipitate. The managing body ot a hall has an 
important function as a court of appeal for members of the hall, 
and as a support for the warden. Its duties need not be onerous, 
but it seems desirable that it should have a more intimate relation. 
ship with the individual hall with which it is concerned than would 
be possible for a general Halls of Residence Committee supervising 
all halls. No one is anxious to increase the number of university 
committees without good cause, but it might be considered that 
these boards of management might be largely composed of some of 
the less senior members of the university staff who do not have 
many opportunities for assuming responsibility in university 
government. They might be substantially identical with the 
enlarged senior common rooms referred to in the next section. 


The Effect on the Universities 

If the time should come when half the students in the civic 
universities, will live in some form of hall, the character of life in 
many of the universities will be considerably changed. If that is 
the ultimate objective, plans must be laid from the start with 
that end in view. It will then, if not before, be for consideration 
whether the other half who live in homes or lodgings should 
not—-as is in part envisaged by the Commission—be associated 
in some way with one or other of the halls, so that they also 
may share in the advantages of the corporate life. Similarly, 
may it not be desirable that non-resident members of the university 
staff should belong to the senior common room of one or other of 
these societies? Contacts between members of staff of different 
departments are often limited to chance meetings in refectories or 
staff rooms. Few members of staff have more than casual oppor- 
tunities of meeting students from outside their own departments. 
These gaps in university life are not effectively closed by staff or 
staff student associations, or by the very limited senior common 
rooms in existing halls. University life is the poorer for them. 
But if residential halls are to become a more prominent feature of 
the civic universities, is there not an opportunity at very little 
additional expense to incorporate in them senior common rooms 
adequate to provide for non-residential as well as residential mem- 
bers? To do so would help to knit together the staff with each 
other and with the students, and make some of our higher institu- 
tions of learning more truly universities. 
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SUGGESTED AGENDA FOR 


UNIVERSITY CONFERENCES 
by I. L. Kandel 


Professor Emeritus, Teacher’s College, Columbia University and 
Simon Research Fellow, University of Manchester, 1947/48. 


The international conferences on university education which are 
being held this year should provide an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of many problems which have been accumulating since the 
beginning of this century. By the time this issue of the Universities 
Quarterly appears, one of these conferences will already have been 
held. The International Association of University Professors and 
Lecturers (IAUPL) convened a University Conference in Paris, 
March 31st to April 3rd, at which the following topics were to be 
discussed :—1. The future trends of university teaching, particularly 
in relation to education for citizenship; 2. The idea of an Inter- 
national Bureau of Documentation ; 3. The idea of an International 
University ; 4. Equivalences in academic qualifications. 

During the coming months two other conferences are to be held— 
one of the Universities of the British Empire, and the other under the 
auspices of UNESCO. The Reports of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, while concerned only with the future 
of colleges and universities in the United States, will undoubtedly 
exercise some influence on the deliberations on university problems 
in other countries. 


The Universities in a New Era 

At a time when plans for the reconstruction of other branches of 
education are being discussed or enacted, the future of the univers- 
ities could not escape consideration. Education at every level 
tends to stagnate and become sterile, to be immured in an ivory 
tower unless it is adapted to social, political, economic, and cultural 
changes. In his Universities, American, English, German, Dr. 
Abraham Flexner noted that ‘“‘A university, like other human 
institutions—like the church, like governments, like philanthropic 


| Organisations—is not outside but inside the general fabric of a given 


era. It is not something apart, something historical. something 
that yields as little as possible to forces and influences that are more 
or less new. It is, on the contrary—so I shall assume—an expres- 
sion of the age, as well as an influence operating upon both the 
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present and future”. Or, as the late A. N. Whitehead put it in his 
Aims of Education, ‘“‘any serious fundamental change in the in 
tellectual outlook of human society must necessarily be followed by 
an educational revolution’’. 

In view of the changes and the new demands which have gradually 
been accumulating since the beginning of the century and at a more 
rapid pace as an aftermath of World War II, the aims and values of 
university education require re-examination. Among the issues 
that demand consideration are the following: The number of 
students for whom access to university education should be pro 
vided ; the relation of general education and specialisation ; the 
place of academic and practical studies in the university ; research 
and teaching; academic freedom and financial support ; _ the 
university and society. 


The Number of Students 

There are few universities which have not had a considerable 
increase in the number of students in the post-war years. Generally 
this has been due to the provisions made for ex-service men and 
women. The probability is, however, that the demand for university 
education would in time have grown as a result of the increased 
opportunities that are everywhere being provided for secondary 
education. There is no doubt that there are in all countries more 
students who have the ability to profit from university education 
than had in the past been able to enter a university. The increasing 
number of students at once raises the question of a nation’s ability 
to absorb them into its economy. 

The problem of the over-production of intellectuals was already 
beginning to cause grave concern in many countries in the last 
decade, as may be gathered from Dr. Walter Kotschnig’s book 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions. The question of absorp- 
tive capacity involves two aspects—the social tradition that only 
certain types of occupation are proper for university graduates, and 
a certain resistance on the part of universities to provide new types 
of courses that open up channels for new types’of occupations for 
which a demand already exists or should be created. Absorptive 
capacity has meaning only if a static concept of the functions of a 
university is retained in the face of the growing need of modern 
society for trained intelligence in a far greater variety of occupations 
than came within the purview of the university tradition in the past. 
Some of the new demands may perhaps be met by the provision of 
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post-secondary school courses.of shorter duration than a full 
university course, along the lines of the junior college in the United 
States. Whatever solution may be proposed, the problem of the 
number of students for whom provision should be made in univers- 


ities cannot be ignored. 


General Education and Specification 

The function of a university is to provide training for specialists 
either in the different areas of learning or for a variety of professions. 
But what is the strength of university education has become a 
weakness because of a tendency to over-specialisation. The areas 
of learning have become so vast, and at the same time so proliferated 
that specialisation is becoming narrower and narrower. There is 
much truth in Ortega y Gasset’s statement that ‘‘ The most imme- 
diate result of the unbalanced specialisation has been that today, 
when there are more ‘scientists’ than ever, there are much less 
‘cultured’ men than, for example, about 1790.” 

The problem is, indeed, not new. It was considered crucial in 
the ’20’s by the late M. Paul Lapie, then Recteur of the University 
of Paris, and by Dr. Robert Ulich, then in charge of higher education 
in the Ministry of Education in Saxony. Both were of the opinion 
that students who had completed their secondary education had an 
inadequate background of general education as a necessary balance 
for the specialised studies which they were to pursue in the univers- 
ities. They both recommended one or two years of pre-university 
propedeutic studies between the completion of secondary education 
and entrance to the universities. The Langevin Commission in its 
report has more recently recommended that all students in French 
universities be required to devote the first two years to a course in 
culture générale before taking up their chosen fields of specialisation. 
The problem of the relation of general to specialised education was 
widely discussed in the United States during the war years; the 
Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society, while the 
most widely known, is only one example of the recommendations for 
the reorganisation of courses in Amercian colleges which emerged 
from these discussions. In England the same subject is now being 
discussed but more at the secondary school than the university 
level; the recommendations of the Committee of the British 
Association on Post-War University Education do not appear to 
have received the attention that they deserve. 

Fundamentally the question at issue centres on the kind of liberal 
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education that the educated man should have in the twentieth{‘that 
century. The times have passed when the humanities alone could fiaforn 
provide a liberal education. On the other hand, the spectacular them 
advances in science and technology may lead to the fallacioys)ter 
notion that these subjects can provide all the preparation that is} 1 
needed in modern life. A warning against this notion was sounded "n° 
in the American report on Sctence, the Endless Frontier in the state-\meam 
ment that ‘‘Science cannot go it alone’’, that is, without the human- studic 
ities. A third area to which the complexities of modern life have acade 
given new importance is represented by the social sciences. There} instit 
is a challenge here to the specialists in each of these areas to define} and 
the scope of their subjects that should be provided in a programme |comn 
of general or liberal education. Only in this way will it be possible | pend 
to restore a common language of discourse, which tended to dis-\ porat 
appear as specialisation became more intense. 1 the , 

There is another aspect of the problem even within the areas of) Instit 
specialisation—how to avoid the danger that must result from the) 11 
fragmentation of knowledge. In the United States the problem is} PP! 
being attacked in the preparation for the most advanced students The: 
by the introduction of what are called ‘‘interdisciplinary studies”, side, 
which are still in an experimental stage. It is hoped in this way to being 
break down the barriers between disciplines which have resulted} ° th 
from too strong a tendency towards narrow specialisation. thos 





Academic and Practical Studies Rese 

The advancement of knowledge and the cultivation of standards} T! 
of scholarship have been recognised as the most important functions | and 
of universities. There has as a result, however, also developed a} func 
certain resistance to the introduction of practical or technical} the 
studies. A line of demarcation is thus drawn between academic and } unfc 
practical studies or between ‘“‘pure’’ scholarship and its applications } teac 
to everday human affairs. It is because of this distinction that} rese 
universities are sometimes regarded as ivory towers. The phenomena | whe 
of social life thus tend to become, as Flexner remarked, ‘‘propery care 
subjects of academic interest only when they approach the post-} tha 
mortem stage’”’. Or, in the words of Whitehead, there is a tendency) disc 
“to teach from the safe distance of the historical past or predicted) sho 
future rather than from the living present”. The cult of “inert} tior 
ideas” can only be avoided, if education is not divorced from the} wor 
living present and has relevance to and meaning for the present. | uni 
“But the law is inexorable”, wrote Whitehead in Aims of Education, } Tes 
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“hat education to be living and effective must be directed to 
informing pupils with those ideas (i.e. of the past), and to creating for 
them those capacities which will enable them to appreciate the 
current thought of their epoch”’. 

Too frequently the term ‘‘academic’’ has acquired a derogatory 
connotation because of the failure to bring out the relevance and 
meaning of studies for the present. It is in this sense that academic 
studies can be made practical. At the same time the separation of 
academic and practical studies has resulted in the establishment of 
institutions separate from the universities for the pursuit of technical 
and other applied subjects. In Germany, technical, agricultural, 
‘commercial and other schools at the university level were inde- 
pendent of the universities. In France it is now proposed to incor- 


0 ioe U Les Grandes Ecoles in the university, while in England and 
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the United States colleges of technology may be independent 


} institutions or constituent parts of universities. 


The separation between theory and practice, between ‘‘pure”’ and 
applied knowledge only serves to intensify narrow specialisation. 
The two aspects of higher education would gain if carried on side by 
side, each invigorating and vitalising the other—the theoretical 
being subjected to the test of practice, and the practical to the test 
of.theory. The issue to be decided would still be the selection of 
those practical studies which deserve university recognition. 


Research and Teaching 

The importance of research for the advancement of knowledge 
and scholarship has everywhere been recognised as the major 
function of a university. Nevertheless, important as research and 
the training of students to carry on research may be, it would be 
unfortunate if a higher premium were placed on research than on 
teaching. At the university level teaching becomes enriched by 
research. At a time when the number of students is increasing and 
when the majority are not planning to devote themselves to scholarly 
careers, more attention must be devoted to the quality of teaching 
than when teacher and students come together as masters and 
disciples. At some stage in their university careers all students 
should be made familiar with the methods of research, but instruc- 
tion cannot be given on the assumption that all will become research 
workers. There thus arises the paradox that, while for members of 
university staffs there can be no dichotomy between teaching and 
research, the primary responsibility to the students is to transmit 
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what Whitehead has called orthodox knowledge with an appreciation 
of its meaning and relevance and to introduce them to those areas 
which require discussion, investigation and testing. 

There are two other issues which also merit consideration. The 
first is whether students are given sufficient incentive to study for 
themselves through adequate provision of library facilities, or 
whether there is not too great a tendency to over-lecturing and note. 
taking. The second issue is whether the growing size of universities 
demands the deflection of the teaching staffs from their appropriate 
tasks to the assumption of administrative duties which are time 
consuming and could with great advantage be delegated to special 
officials. The responsibility for the formulation of academic policy 
must, of course, be left to the academic staffs. 


Academic Freedom 

The strength and vitality of universities depends upon the pre- 
servation and protection of academic freedom. In an era of con- 
flicting ideologies the guarantee of academic freedom becomes more 
crucial than ever. Without it the purposes for which universities 
exist can easily be defeated. There is, however, another reason for 
serious concern about the future of academic freedom. Because of 
the financial crisis which is widespread everywhere, universities 
must look to increasing support from governments. The issue that 
may arise is whether such financial support may not be accompanied 
by control and gradual encroachment on the autonomy of the 
universities. There are, of course, examples to prove that govern- 
ment grants for education are not always accompanied by control 
of and interference with the proper function of the institutions to 
which the grants are made. There are, however, examples of another 
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kind, and not always in authoritarian or totalitarian countries alone. 
The problem has become more complicated than when the right 
to academic freedom meant the right to advance knowledge in a 
particular area of scholarship without external interference. The 
complication which has arisen more recently comes from the assertion 
of the right of university teachers to freedom of thought and ex- 
pression on issues outside their particular areas of specialisation. In 
both cases the best safeguard for academic freedom must be based 
on a sense of social responsibility. 
Universities and Society 
The charge has frequently been made that universities are ivory 
towers and that they have on the whole kept themselves aloof from 
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> areas|the everyday concerns of society. From one point of view, univers- 
ities must enjoy that freedom which is essential to the advancement 
The]of knowledge. From another point of view, however, there is always 
dy forjthe danger of perpetuating a cleavage between the so-called in- 
es, oritellectual classes and the masses. Stagnation and loss of perspective 
1 note-|have often resulted in the past when universities have restricted 
rsities themselves to the transmission of a crystallised body of knowledge 
priate| without concern for the living present. 


time- Despite the traditional concept of the major function of univers- 
special ities, they have, in fact, responded to the new demands imposed by 
PO'CYithe social, political, economic, and cultural changes in the past 
century. The response has on the whole been by slow and 
imperceptible additions rather than as a result of deliberate policy 
e pre-jand re-examination of their functions and responsibilities. |The 
f con-jdemands of an increasing number of students, the urgent need of 
; more}providing trained minds in a great variety of social activities which 
rsitiesfhave hitherto not come within the purview of higher educaton, and 
on forja gradual recognition of the contributions that universities can make 
use of|to social progress impose on them the duty of re-examining their 
rsities |relations to the environment which they should serve. Industry 
e that jand commerce, public administration, social welfare administration, 
panied |teaching, and the whole range of economic and social sciences 
f the demand leadership which universities alone can supply. A 
yvern- |university cannot exist in isolation; it should be the apex of an 
ontrol \educational system setting the standards and ideals for the institu- 
ys to |tions below it. 





other | There is still another aspect of the relations of universities and 
alone. society which is assuming increasing importance at a time when the 
right general standards of public education are being raised. This aspect 
> I 4 jis co-operation in the provision of adult education. Such co- 
The operation would have a twofold influence—the public could be 
ertiON educated to understand what universities are about, and members 
d ex: lof university staffs would acquire a sense of the relevance of their 
n. In breas of learning to the cultural needs of their environment. The 
based popularisation of knowledge would help to break down a certain 
ntellectual narrowness and to disseminate not merely instruction 
but a feeling for liberal education which is the foundation for intelli- 
ivory gent citizenship in a free society. 
from 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES — A SYMPOSIUM + 
I A SURVEY 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
The Need for Social Science 

Physical science and technology have now reached such high 
standards that, without any further research, it would almost 
certainly be possible for a population of reasonable size, throughout 
the whole world, to secure a good standard of living, working 
perhaps 30 hours a week between the ages of 25 and 55. On the one 
condition that men and women learn to work with one another for 
the common good in peace and friendly co-operation. 

The physical sciences have achieved what is necessary for human 
material welfare ; but they have destroyed the stability of society 
and men have not learnt how to adopt social life to the needs of 
a rapidly changing industrial order. As H. G. Wells said: “It is 
a race between education and catastrophe’. Again as Broad 
writes : 

“The consequences for society of the unbalance between the 
development of technical and of social skill (our ability to secure 
co-operation between people) have been disastrous. If our social 
skills had advanced step by step with our technical skills, there 
would not have been another European war’’.* ‘Which of the 
runners in this very interesting race will win, it is impossible to 
foretell. But physics and death have a long start over psychology 
and life’. 

In 1947, Lord Beveridge wrote: ‘‘With each year that passes, 
it becomes more plain that, without better underste iaing of them- 
selves and of society, there can be no assured happincss for mankind. 
The mission of those who would replace passion by reason and 
prejudice by understanding in human affairs is one of the most 
important in the world. The field in which we have to work is rich 
with promise. 

“In the past 150 years the natural sciences have won for then- 
selves an assured place in public esteem, a safe kingdom of inter 
national co-operation, an influence second to none in all ou 
universities and schools. For the Social Sciences that esteem ant} 
place are still to win—perhaps in 150 years to come. The two keys 





+ In view of the complexity of the problems connected with the development of 
the Social Sciences in our Universities we hope to publish a second symposiull 
next year. 

* The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation by Elton Mayo, p. 23. 
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that can unlock the gateway to this promised land—both keys must 
be used—are observation and detachment .... 

“The establishment of a Science of Human Society should now 
have the first call on all our resources and our efforts. What does 
this mean in practice? , It means that these sciences should receive 
at last in full and overflowing measure the material means which 
they require for their development, as sciences not as arts, as 
sciences of observation not of deduction from first principles, as 
ultra-biology not infra-mathematics. 

“The first step is to increase by many times the number of per- 
manent posts in the university faculties of Social Science. There 
is room for institutions devoting themselves wholly to research 
without endeavouring to teach. But the combination of research 
and teaching for which universities stand has proved itself by 
experience, as likely to be most fruitful for both purposes’’. 

And yet the British Government, probably as peace loving as any 
Government in history, recently announced a budget of {60 million 
for one year’s research for the forces, and instead of horror and 
regret that this vast expenditure on destruction should be necessary, 
it was quietly welcomed by all parties in Parliament and by the 
press and public opinion generally. This expenditure is about five 
times the present greatly increased expenditure on all the univers- 
ities. The total amount spent on the social sciences per annum in 
1947 was under £150,000; less than one-fourhundredth of this 
war research. 


Social Studies? or Sciences ? 

It is only now that public opinion is beginning to realise the need 
for hard scientific thinking in the field of human relations. A 
professor of mathematics has said that the easiest of all subjects is 
mathematics. All you need is a brain. And the hardest of all 
subjects are the social sciences, which require, in addition to a 
brain, long experience and rare powers of patience and detachment. 
A man of 25 may be the world’s greatest mathematician but, as 
Graham Wallas once said, no man under 40 has written an important 
book on the social sciences. So difficult are they that some people, 
including surprisingly enough Professor Cole,‘ hesitate to lay claim 
to the title of science and prefer to talk about ‘social studies’. 
Surely this is dangerous defeatism. As Arnold Toynbee has said: * 


+See p. 262. 
* The Listener, January 15, 1948, p. 94. 
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“What is science? It is only another name for the careful and 
scrupulous use of the human mind, and if men despair of reason, 
they are lost.”’ 

Perhaps the best definition of scientific method is one given by 
Karl Pearson!: ‘The scientific method is one and the same in 
all branches....The unity of all science consists in its method, not in 
its material alone. The man who classifies facts of any kind what- 
ever, who sees their mutual relation and describes their sequences, 
is applying the scientific method and is a man of science. The 
facts may belong to the past history of mankind, to the social 
statistics of our great cities, to the atmosphere of the most distant 
stars, to the digestive organs of a worm or to the life of a scarcely 
visible bacillus. It is not the facts themselves which make science, 
but the method by which they are dealt with.” 


Economics and Statistics —The Clapham Report 

In 1946 the Clapham Committee reported to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the ‘Provision for Social and Economic Research”. 
They point out that ‘in simpler societies it may have been safe to 
base social policies on hunch and traditional wisdom, but in more 
complex conditions such a basis is not enough’. They illustrate 
the value of economics by suggesting that “‘the discovery of know- 
ledge which made possible the reduction of the average rate of 
unemployment by as little as half of one per cent. would mean a 
gain of at least £40 million per annum’. 

Dealing with the inadequacy of the present provision they state: 
“In 1897, the authors of ‘Industrial Democracy’ were able to report 
that in London the sum total of all endowments for the study of 
social and industrial conditions did not exceed £100 a year. There 
has been some improvement since then, as regards the provision of 
university posts. But, at the present day, in the University of 
London, the financing of research, as distinct from teaching posts’ 
still depends upon the sporadic and discontinuous subventions of 
private benefactors. It is regarded as natural that the main- 
tenance and equipment of laboratories should be a standing charge 
on regular university funds. But the number of universities in 
which there exists continuous provision for research in social 
questions is still extremely small’’. 

They publish the ) folowing table showing the expenditure in : the 





1 1 The Grammar of Science ce (3rd edition, A. & C. Black, London, 1911) pp. 10, 12, 
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different faculties of the Universities of Great Britain on the social 
sciences in 1938-9. 





Faculty Salaries and Matntenance 

£ Per cent 

Arts (excluding Social Sciences) 1,084,873 28.2 
Pure Science ws es os 986,663 25.6 
Medicine (including Dentistry) ded 885,964 23.0 
Technology Hs ee i 533,224 13.9 
Agriculture “a + ia 241,625 6.3 
Social Sciences .. ss “i 115,909 3.0 

Total ea re - 3,848,258 100 





They conclude that research on the social sciences in the univers- 
ities is ‘“lamentably inadequate’ and recommend ‘First, there 
should be an increased provision of resources ; secondly, the increase 
should be on a permanent and routine basis’. They proceed to ask 
for an additional grant of £250,000 to £300,000 per annum. 

The recommendations of the report were accepted by the Govern- 

ment, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made a grant up to 
{250,000 per annum available. The University Grants Committee 
is now engaged in the distribution of this sum among the different 
universities.. 
The Clapham report dealt mainly with economics; only a few 
lines were devoted to the other social sciences. Economics has 
arrived. Economists are in great demand in Government depart- 
ments and in industry. The demand for statisticians is equally 
keen, but the number of university posts is still most inadequate. 
The Government Economic Surveys for 1947 and 1948 are evidence 
of the immense amount of work which is being carried out to-day 
for the Government by economists and statisticians,and proves how 
indispensable their services are if the Government is to deal success- 
fully with the excessively complex economic and financial affairs 
of the world to-day. 

Most universities have now fairly strong economics departments, 
in some cases comparable in the quality of staff and students to 
other leading departments. 


The Production Drive 
The Government is now beginning to appreciate the urgent need 
for the scientific study of human relations in several fields. For 
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instance, the Minister of Town and Country Planning has set upa 
research department, the head of which, Dr. Rutland, emphasis 
the need for teams of social scientists to assist in the preparation 
of town and country plans. 

But perhaps the best example is in relation to industrial pro- 
duction. Mr. Herbert Morrison said recently :{ ‘‘It is quite wrong 
to think that the problems of twentieth-century industry mainly 
revolve round profits, or supply of fuel and materials, or mechaniz- 
ation. The number one problem of industry is how to encourag 
and assist the human beings in industry to give all they are ready 
and eager to give if they are rightly led and rightly inspired. The 
proper study of managements is man, common or garden man”’. 

This view is quite new. Till recently employers in productive 
industries, such as coal and building, relied largely on the power of 
the sack to force men to work. I well remember one of the most 
successful building contractors saying during the war, when ther 
was full employment, that if unemployment to the extent of about 
10% could be created and maintained, there would be an increase 
of 30% in output. It is true that a few people have realised the 
importance of studying human relations in industry, and _ that 
research and experiment on a small scale have been carried on for 
perhaps 25 years by individual firms, industrial consultants, univers 
ities and others. During the war Sir Stafford Cripps did much to 
encourage the development in the engineering industry of Works 
Committees and Production Committees. The growing habit of 
allocating the function of official negotiations to a Works Committee, 
and of discussion and consultation in production problems to a 
Production Committee is the beginning of a new scientific technique. 

The Ministry of Works was, I think, the first Ministry to set up 
an Advisory Scientific Committee to deal with human relations. A 
team of industrial psychologists under Professor Mace, organised by 
the Medical Research Council, has been at work for about two years 
studying conditions under which building industry operatives work, 
and how these can be improved to secure better mutual under 
standing and better output. 

The whole matter has now been taken up on the highest level. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Lord President of the 
Council have jointly appointed a committee to study the application} 
of science to industrial productivity with Sir Henry Tizard a 





t The Times, March 15th, 1948. 
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chairman. What is novel and important is a Panel of Human 
Factors affecting Industrial Productivity, under the chairmanship 
of Sir George Schuster. The Panel has a strong membership of 
employers, trade unionists and social scientists. It is surveying for 
the first time the whole field of the application of scientific methods 
of study to human relations in industry.t Its members are working 
hard and mean business; there is every prospect of effective 
Government support. It is a most encouraging development. 


It is understood that the Panel is likely to come to the conclusion 
that research must be carried out mainly by teams, most of whose 
work will lie in the factory. The PEP broadsheet summarises the 
position as follows : “It follows from the complexity of the problems 
that this is not a field in which the individual research worker, 
however brilliant, can expect to achieve results. It is essentially a 
field for team work in which the leader of each team must have at 
his disposal a wider variety of scientific techniques and disciplines 
than can be compassed by one, or even two or three workers. The 
central discipline involved is probably psychology, or one of a 
closely related group including psychology, psychiatry, and in- 
dustrial medicine. A second closely related technique usually 
required is experience in and understanding of management or 
administration, as well as some knowledge of the technical side of 
the industry under observation. Thirdly, there will always be 
required, either in the team or supporting it, a high grade of under- 
standing of various social sciences, notably economics and social 
anthropology. Fourthly, work of this kind will inevitably demand 
ability to collect and analyse statistics’. 


It seems clear that psychology is the basic science in all these 
studies, whether industrial psychology or psychiatry or more 
simply understanding of human beings and the effective manage- 
ment of human relations. And it is an unfortunate fact that 
none of the types of psychologists required exist in anything like 
the necessary numbers for large-scale work in this field. 


The £250,000 per annum which is being distributed to the univers- 
ities under the Clapham report will go some way to strengthen the 
social sciences. But the Clapham Committee never envisaged the 
kind of problems which are now being considered by the Schuster 





t The question of the human factor in industry is described and discussed in an 
admirable broadsheet by PEP, No. 279, March 5, 1948. 
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Panel and Clapham funds will not be available for these purposes, 
If the Schuster recommendations are to be made effective, it seems 
probable that a further annual grant of, say, £250,000 will be 
necessary. 


The Universities — Articles in this Symposium. 

Professor Sargant Florence has recently written :f ‘‘It is certainly 
a fact that most of the original epoch-making thought in nineteenth 
century social science came in England from outside the universities. 
One need only mention the work of Bentham, Ricardo, James and 
John Stuart Mill, Marx (working at the British Museum), Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb and J. A. Hobson; Cambridge contributed 
Malthus and, three-quarters of a century later, Marshall; but 
Oxford has no one of this calibre in the social sciences that one can 
recall”’. 

The beginning of social studies as a science of observation at the 
universities was the foundation of the London School of Economics 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb about 50 years ago on a sum of 
£5,000 which had been left to them. The L.S.E. has become an 
important world centre of the social sciences; and they have 
developed steadily, if too slowly, at other universities. 

As regards teaching, Professor Cole’s article gives a picture of 
what exists and discusses desirable developments. Professor 
Dobrée deals with the urgent need for citizenship in the democracy 
of to-day. Universities as a whole are reasonably well staffed for 
the teaching of economics ; most inadequately staffed for the teach- 
ing of the other social sciences. Government, Administration, 
Political Theory, Psychology, Sociology, are represented by a tiny 
staff and a few scattered chairs. Only the universities can educate 
the social scientists who are necessary to carry on research in all the 
essential fields. The first and by far the most urgent thing is 
therefore the expansion of teaching staffs as emphasised by Lord 
Lindsay in his article on another page. The grants totalling 
£250,000 per annum under the Clapham report should make possible 
a very substantial increase in the existing teaching staffs and, if 
wisely spent, should go a long way to meet the need for adequate 
teaching in all the main branches of the social sciences. It is at 
least a good beginning. 

Turning to research, Mrs. Stone outlines the facts as regards 
research in the social sciences in this country. Nearly all research 


— 





t The Adventure Ahead, Contact Publications Ltd., p. 96. 
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has been done by individual workers, mainly in economics. Team 
work began on a tiny scale in the thirties, helped by short-period 
grants from foundations. 


The increase of the university staffs in social sciences which is 
likely to occur in the next year or two with the help of the Clapham 
grant should, when the new staffs have settled down, render possible 
a considerable increase in the amount of individual research, and 
may perhaps make a beginning possible in the building of permanent 
research teams. But it will do almost nothing towards providing 
for serious research into industrial production. The kind of 
research team likely to be required for the investigation of industrial 
production will involve a co-ordinating team at the university and 
teams for field work who will spend most of their time in factories. 
The cost of travel and maintenance allowances will be substantial. 
There are other fields in which such teams might do valuable work, 
but production in industry is an excellent choice for the first large- 
scale development. It is an immense problem ; it is desperately 
urgent; it is manageable, if properly tackled on a large scale, 
industry by industry. A new grant of £250,000 per annum for 
research in industrial production would make an effective start 
possible. It is to be hoped that part of this grant would be allocated 
to outside bodies which, as described by Mrs. Stone, have certainly 
done more pioneering work in this field than the universities. But 
the greater part of the grant should undoubtedly go to universities. 


The credit for these sudden and remarkable developments in the 
social sciences goes almost solely to successive Governments : first 
the appointment of the Clapham Committee, then the grant of 
£250,000 per annum, now the appointment of the Schuster Panel, 
and soon, we hope, another grant of £250,000 per annum to render 
possible large-scale research in the field of industrial production. 
Even so, if we compare a total grant of half a million pounds a year 
for the social sciences with Sir John Anderson’s grant of two 
millions a year for teaching and research on the clinical side of 
medicine, it is clear that there is still a long way to go. Research in 
industrial productivity must be a long and complex task, but some 
results may be achieved fairly quickly. If the Government, the 
managements, trade unions and the universities go ahead with 
vigour and imagination, we may yet win the race between education 
and catastrophe. 
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Il. THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


G. D. H. Cole 
Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory, University of 
Oxford 


Social Studies (or Social Sciences, as they are called in a number 
of British Universities) have been but slowly coming into their own in 
sritish higher education during the past quarter of a century, and 
in most universities the teaching of them has still a long way to go. 
There is, moreover, still great uncertainty about the right ways of 
approaching them, as well as about their definition as a group and 
their relation to other subjects of study. A good many subjects 
can be studied in radically different ways, so as to put the emphasis 
either on their purely technical content or on their interrelation with 
other subjects ; and when interrelations are stressed there are, in 
many cases, alternative possible emphases and groupings. 

It is simplest to begin with the more central subjects, and to come 
back later to those which involve the greater complications. 


Economics in relation to other Social Studies 

In nearly all British universities much more attention is given to 
Economics than to any other branch of the Social Studies— unless 
History, which I am leaving out of consideration, is brought in. 
The recognition of Economics as an academic subject goes back to 
the early nineteenth century, though for a long time very little was 
done to provide for teaching it. Enough was done to give it a long 
lead over the other specifically social subjects, except Jurisprudence, 
which was treated purely as a lawyer's subject, and Political 
Philosophy, which was treated essentially as a branch of Philosophy 
and was taught largely from Plato and in very close relation to 
Morals. The effect of this was that Economics appeared by itself 


as a claimant of fuller academic recognition, because it could not be} 


hitched on, except in a very elementary form, to any existing 
course, or provided for by any existing faculty. Thus the econo 
mists were able gradually to achieve recognition in most universities 
by securing the institution of separate degree courses in Economics. 
Some of these courses contained auxiliary non-economic social 
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subjects, compulsory or optional ; but in nearly all cases Economics 
came to be the central point of focus. The exception was at Oxford, 
where the University began with a combined Diploma in Economics 
and Political Science (which still exists) and then, after the first 
world war, set up the Honours School of Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics, known as ‘Modern Greats’, insisting that all students 
should work in all three branches, but with freedom to work more 
intensively in one than in another if they so desired. 

I believe strongly in this system, or in something akin to it, as 
against that of the degree course in Economics only that has come 
to prevail elsewhere. I take this view because I feel sure there is a 
great need for men and women able to consider Economics and 
Politics and other branches of the Social Studies from a wider stand- 
point than can be achieved by intensive study of one branch alone. 
Two objections are commonly made. The first is that the com- 
bined course is too crowded and confusing for any except for the 
better students. Up to a point I agree. ‘Modern Greats’ is not a 
suitable course for inferior students ; but it would not be difficult 
to design a course less ambitious, but still preserving something of 
the synoptic quality that I value—for example, a course based on 
Economics and Politics, without Philosophy as a specific third 
branch. I believe that such a course would be educationally much 
more satisfactory than a degree course in Economics alone for 
almost all students, provided that the two branches were both 
treated at the same standard, and that opportunity to work more 
intensively at either was effectively provided. 


Specialists and Co-ordination 

The second objection commonly advanced is that a course con- 
taining more than one major subject does not give the student a 
chance of acquiring an adequate professional qualification. If 
what is meant is that the student will not usually emerge able to 
teach the subject, or to write books about it, or to take up at once 
a research post in it, I agree. But should this be the purpose of 
first degree course? I think not. A man or woman who intends 
to do any of these things should expect to need at least one post- 
graduate year of study; and I hold that the proper place for a 
degree in Economics, or Politics, or in any other specific single 
subject is at the post-graduate stage, after the foundations for a 
wider synoptic view have been well and truly laid. 
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This question is of high practical importance ; for it conditions 
the growth of university organisation, as well as of the curt- 
culum. I wish to see the development of departments or faculties 
of Social Studies, with sub-faculties or sub-departments within 
them for Economics, Politics, Sociology, and other specialised 
studies, rather than a development of separate faculties, or the 
maintenance of a separate Economics faculty, with the other social 
studies dispersed between Philosophy, History, Geography, Psych- 
ology, Law, and a number of other faculties. There is, however, a 
problem to be solved where so-called Social Science faculties or 
departments have been developed mainly with a view not to regular 
degree courses, but rather to the training of social workers in 
diploma and certificate courses, and have accordingly been given a 
marked ‘practical’ bent. I do not at all mean that I regard such 
courses as unimportant ; but they are not altogether easy to com- 
bine in one and the same organisation with ordinary undergraduate 
courses, and to a substantial extent, because of their wider range of 
subjects, including practical work, their academic standard is bound 
in some fields to be lower than that of regular honours degrees. In 
Oxford we provide for the care of students in Social Training 
Courses under a delegacy which is distinct from the faculty of 
Social Studies, but make the faculty, and not the delegacy, 
responsible for the conduct of the examinations, except in respect 
of practical work. This seems to work well : where Social Studies 
departments have been hitherto concerned mainly with social 
training, a good deal of reorganisation may be necessary in order 
to constitute the kind of all-round Social Studies department or 
faculty that I have in mind. 


Economics and Statistics 

The teaching of Economics has been changing rapidly in recent 
years. A somewhat arid fashion for abstract mathematical 
Economics (@ la Pareto) has been giving way to much more realistic 
methods of study, with ‘Applied Economics’ ousting pure theory 
from its central position, and with a rapidly increasing use of 
statistical methods wherever they can be invoked. This change, I 
am sure, is wholly salutary. It has led, first at Oxford and now at 
Cambridge, to the development of Institutes of Statistics which 
have grown less as centres for the study of statistical method as 
such than as places for the study of economic and social data with 
the aid of statistical techniques. The London School of Economics, 
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under Professor Bowley, was of course the great pioneer in this field. 


It is, however, one of the results of the more advanced state of 
Economics than of the other Social Studies in the British universi- 
ties that the rapid progress of Statistics had been tied much more 
closely to economic data than to social data of other kinds. There 
has been very little statistical work, or teaching in Statistics, as 
related to either Politics or Sociology. Yet Statistics can be fully 
as useful in these fields, and are indeed badly needed in them in 
order to combat tendencies towards untested generalisation. This 
defect is, however, irremediable except by the better development 
of Politics and Sociology as well-recognised subjects of university 
study. The exception is to be found in Demography, in the few 
universities in which it has been seriously taken up; for in this 
field statistical methods are of course indispensable, and have been 
very effectively applied (for example, at Liverpool and at Bristol, 
as well as at the London School of Economics). 


One great advantage at present possessed by the economist over 
other social students is that he has at command a much greater 
mass of already digested quantitative data for analysis. In other 
fields, the data have largely still to be collected and reduced to 
order, before the subjects can be effectively studied in their 
quantitative aspects at the undergraduate level. Accordingly, 
whereas in Economics there is no obstacle to a steady expansion of 
undergraduate teaching along the right lines, in Politics and 
Sociology the most urgent need is for more research, in order to put 
more usable material at the disposal of teachers and students. For 
example, it is highly desirable that much more should be done by 
universities to follow up the methods of Social Survey pioneered by 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, and a few other univers- 
ities, and to develop such survey work, in the social and political as 
well as in the economic field, as a regular part of university activity. 
This, of course, involves close collaboration with the Geography 
Faculty, if it is organised apart from the Social Studies group. 


The Teaching of Politics 

About Economics it does not seem necessary to say a great deal 
for the purposes of this article, because for the most part what is 
needed is the carrying further of realistic tendencies which are 
rapidly gaining ground. In other branches, on the other hand, 
essentially new departures need to be made. In most universities, 
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the teaching of Politics is still in a most unsatisfactory state. In 
my view, Politics can be a satisfactory subject of study only if a 
proper balance is preserved between its theoretical and its institu. 
tional aspects. The student should emerge from his course with, 
on the one hand, some real understanding of the great basic issues 
which have dominated high thinking about Politics from Ancient 
Greece to the present day, and, on the other, some grasp of the ways 
in which institutions actually work. In other words, he should 
study both Political Theory (including its relations to Morals and to 
Economics) and also Government and Public Administration 
(including Local Government). He should, in addition, study both 
these groups of subjects against a background of some historical 
knowledge, at least of a particular period; and he should not 
confine himself to ‘Politics’ in the narrower sense, but should take 
into account forms of social structure standing outside the frame- 
work of Government, such as Churches, Trade Unions, forms of 
business structure, and the various shapes of ‘community’ in town 
and country. 


This, I am aware, brings Social and Political Theory, as I con- 
ceive it, very close to Sociology, to which I shall come presently. 
For the moment, what I am seeking to insist on is that each 
university ought to have, parallel to its Economics department, or 
sub-faculty, a department or sub-faculty of Politics covering the 
range of subjects I have just attempted to define, and organised as 
a part of its Social Studies Faculty, and not dispersed between its 
Faculties of History and Philosophy, as is all too apt to be at present 
the case. .I am sure that such a dispersal makes against the effec- 
tive teaching of Politics, because it divorces the study of the theory 
from that of the institutions and is all too apt to reduce the latter 
to a mere memorising of facts, without any real understanding of 
them, and the former to a merely abstract study of timeless 
‘principles’, wholly out of relation to the objective situation of any 
particular time or place. It is as absurd to divorce Political Theory 
from Political Institutions or Public Administration as it would be 
to divorce Economic Theory from Applied Economics. 


Sociology 

This brings me to the very difficult question of the teaching of 
Sociology. About this, the first thing I want to say is that we 
should once and for all give up the bad habit of calling by the name 
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Sociology’ all the odds and ends of Social Studies that we cannot 
conveniently bring under any main head. Sociology is not a 
residue, after Economics and Politics and Demography and Law 
and Geography and Social Psychology have been taken away. It 
is a general study of social organisation, designed to lay bare and to 
analyse the interrelations of the various ways in which men become 
organised in social groups of every sort and kind, from the family 
to the most embracing social groups that possess the beginnings of 
an organised existence. It differs from Social Psychology in that 
its emphasis is on organisation, on external facts, rather than on 
what mental concomitants underlie organisation. It differs from 
Politics, in that it is concerned with the broad facts of social organis- 
ation; rather than with men’s theories about them, or with the 
specifically political aspects of them. It differs from Economics, 
in that it is concerned with the foundations of social existence, 
which the economist usually takes for granted. In method, it is a 
fact-collecting, fact-analysing study, arriving at generalisations by 
the analysis and comparison of social facts, some of which it can take 
ready-made from other Social Studies, but many of which it must 
collect and digest for itself. It can learn much from the methods 
which Cultural Anthropology has applied chiefly to the study of 
the simpler societies of men : its business is at least equally, and in 
practice more, with the more complex modern societies. 


Some day, Sociology may come to loom as large here as it does in 
the United States. But that time is not yet. For the present, 
universities in Great Britain must advance slowly and tentatively 
along this line, for the simple reason that there is hardly anyone 
available, or being trained, to teach it. Except at the London 
School under Professor Ginsberg, Sociology, in the sense here given 
to the word, is hardly being taught at all. At Oxford we are just 
making a few tentative beginnings, but only to the extent of giving 
some scope for the use of sociological knowledge in our post- 
graduate degree in Politics, and to a much smaller extent in ‘Modern 
Greats’. I should like to go faster, but I would sooner go very slow 
than have the subject inefficiently taught. There are, moreover, 
advantages in linking it closely to Social and Political Theory at the 
present stage, and thus to the whole group of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics. We shall get a better standard thus, than if we 
started Sociology off here and now on its own quite separate voyage. 
It still needs a convoy, if it is to have a fair chance of reaching port. 
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And we must work out its relations to Anthropology, particularly in 
connection with such special problems as the teaching of colonial 
administration. 


Social Psychology 

Social Psychology presents a different problem. We badly need 
some of it in the Social Studies, at more than one level. We need it 
as an element in all courses designed for the training of social 
workers, in the broadest sense of the term—from housing managers 
and hospital almoners to industrial welfare workers and ‘case’ 
workers of every sort and kind, including civil and local government 


servants as well as workers for voluntary bodies. Teachers need it, | 


of course—but that is another story. We need it too, in rather a 
different way, for students of Economics, or of Politics, or of 
Sociology, as primarily academic subjects. A good many pyscho- 
logists, however, are very unwilling to believe that Social 
Psychology can usefully be taught except on a foundation laid by 
a fairly advanced study of General Psychology; and for this, 
except perhaps as an optional subject in some courses, we simply 
cannot find room in our already overcrowded curriculum. I can 
only say that, in my experience, there are psychologists who can 
very effectively teach Social Psychology to non-specialists, with 
excellent effects on their approach to the Social Studies as a whole— 
and admit that probably such teachers are scarce, though not so 

desperately scarce as good sociologists. Then there is the question 
of Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, which is naturally taught mainly 
as a branch of Philosophy, and has often had Political Philosophy 
attached to it, often in a somewhat inferior position. Such an 
arrangement obviously fails to meet the needs of students whose 
primary interest is in Politics ; for such students, as we have seen, 
Social and Political Theory has to be studied on its own, as a main 
subject, in close connection with Political Institutions. It is, how- 
ever, not satisfactory either to leave out Moral Philosophy, or to 
reverse the traditional arrangement by treating it as a branch of 
Social and Political Theory. Nor is it desirable to take the teaching 
of it out of the hands of the philosophers. In most cases, probably 
the best solution is to arrange for courses in Moral Philosophy for 
the purposes of Social Studies to be conducted by teachers from the 
Philosophy Faculty ; and it may be necessary to do this at two 
different levels, one for honours degree students and the other, 
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treating the subject rather less theoretically, for those who need it 
in connection with courses of training in social work. 


Law as a Social Study 


Law presents yet another problem. A student who sets out to 
understand the working of either Politics or Economics must have 
some understanding of the legal foundations of society. A part of 
this, where law touches custom, he can get through Sociology—if he 
gets Sociology at all; another part he will get through the study of 
Political Institutions, which must cover the juridical aspect. He 
needs, however, rather more than he usually gets ; and for the most 
part the lawyers—even the academic lawyers—are quite unable to 
give it him. They are too exclusively lawyers to meet his needs. 
Industrial Law he may indeed get, if he wants it, asa specialist 
subject ; and in a few universities he can get what he is likely to 
want in the field of International Law. But the study of the inter- 
relations of Law and Politics, say from Bentham to the present day 
—where, in most universities, is he to get that? He will get it, I 
feel sure, only if it is specially provided for within the orbit of the 
Social Studies. 


Human Geography 


To Geography I have made one or two incidental references 
already. It is, of its nature, a marginal subject. Physical Geography 
is not a Social Study, though it is of course important in many 
aspects for the Social Studies. Human Geography, on the other 
hand, is already in close contact with the Social Studies, and is being 
brought closer by the necessity of training town and country 
planners, as well as by the development of Social Survey work in 
other aspects. I want Geography Schools to become increasingly 
homes of Human Geography ; and, for this reason, I do not wish to 
see Social Studies Faculties appointing geographers of their own. 
As in the case of Anthropology, the need here is for closer working 
arrangements between the Social Studies and the Geography 
departments, with the geographical teaching needed by students in 
the former provided in the Geography department, wherever such a 
department exists. But it must be effectively provided for—not 
merely left to be done by someone who is not really interested in it 
in such time as he can spare. 
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Social and Economic History 


I do not propose to range over any further subjects, except for 
a particular few words about History in relation to the Social 
Studies. Economic and Social History (it is important to link the 
two aspects closely together) is among the least provided for of all 
the older respectable disciplines that fall within the Social Studies 
range. This is partly because a good many historians still look 
down on it, either claiming that it ought to be taught as a part of 
General History (and usually therewith doing very little to teach it), 
or openly sniffing at it. Indeed the whole subject is very liable to 
fall between two stools, with the economists fully as neglectful or as 
sniffy as the historians. It is not within the scope of this article to 
discuss its importance as a specialised branch of History ; but I am 


quite sure that the more realistic ways in which Economics is now | 
being taught call imperatively for historical background. As long | 


as the economist was content to move in a realm of abstract and 
quite unrealistic necessity, it is easy to see why he had no use for 
Economic History. As soon as he begins to base his study on facts, 
past facts, as well as present, leap into importance for him—or 
would, if he only knew them. 


Equally Social History is indispensable for the students of 
Politics and of Sociology—and indeed, Economic History as well. 
There ought to be much more provision for the teaching of these 
subjects in Social Studies faculties—for the historians have shown, 
in most universities, that they cannot or will not do what is needed. 
Of course I include World, and not purely, British Economic and 
Social History : the subject, where it is taught, is often handled to- 
day with much too insular an approach. 


History as a Social Study 


As for General History teaching in relation to Social Studies, we 
have found in Oxford to an increasing extent that the history of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, for social students, can be 
better handled by teachers who combine it with some aspects of 
Politics (usually the institutional) than by historians mainly engaged 
in teaching History specialists. The more historical background 
the student of Politics can get, the better ; but on the whole I think 
it needs fitting in closely with the study of Political Institutions, 
rather than teaching as an entirely separate subject. 
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Types of Students and Student-Interests 
for | This article has of necessity dealt in very broad generalisations. 
cial }There are so many different groups of students and so many varying 
the [university set-ups to be borne in mind that, in a short article 
all [covering so enormous a field, nothing else is possible. The students 
dies fof whom I have most experience fall, broadly, into four groups. I 
ook |mention this here, because I realise that what I have written may 
t of }have been influenced unduly by my special interests in these groups, 
it), }and that there may be other groups, in other universities, of whom 
e to |] have taken too little account. These four groups are :— 
) 
e | (1) Ordinary undergraduate students taking Honours degree 
am courses and intending to go thereafter into the Civil Service, or 
now | _ into business, or occasionally into journalism or local govern- 
long ' — ment work, or, rather more often, into secondary school teach- 
and ing. 
> for (2) Undergraduate or just graduated students preparing them- 
acts, selves either for academic work in the Social Studies (intra- or 
— extra-mural), or for various kinds of research posts. 
. a (3) Students, graduate or undergraduate, or sometimes, when 
| older, technically neither, taking Diploma or Certificate 
well. ‘ : : ; ; 
wba courses, usually with a view to full-time social work, public or 
private. 
own, 
ded. | (4) Students at Ruskin College or the Catholic Workers’ College, 
-and } = usually taking the University Diploma in Economics and 
dto-{! Political Science, and intending either to return to their pre- 
vious jobs or to get positions in the working-class movement 
or in some form of social administration, or in adult education. 
Of these four groups, the last of which is peculiar to Oxford, I 
2s, we | have had the first and third mainly in mind in this article. The 
ry of F second, I fully realise, is of primary importance because the main- 


an be} tenance and development of academic standards depend upon it. 


cts of 
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All the same, it is broadly true that, if we can get the right pro- 
vision made for the first and third groups, it should not be difficult, 
in the bigger universities, to provide adequately for the second. 
This, however, is not the case where Social Studies departments are 
small; and in such cases the student will probably do best to seek 
his post-graduate preparation at a larger centre. 
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Curriculum Hu 

I have said nothing by way of suggesting any definite curriculum | firs 
because I feel sure that in this respect a wide variety is desirable} bey 
Naturally, where a degree course is designed to cover both Economics | wit 
and Politics and perhaps some grounding in Philosophy as well, § Soc 
the main subjects define themselves without much room for con-f S0c 
troversy. The student must at any rate take Economic Theory, 
Economic Organisation (or Applied Economics), Social and Political} Th 
Theory, and Political Institutions, plus, if Philosophy is to be!) V 
included, Logic or Theory of Knowledge (or General from Descartes, | the 
or some such course) and Moral Philosophy. This does not leave§ firs 
room for much more; and personally I favour a wide range off moi 
options from which one or two further subjects can be chosen at will!) wor 
I do not think that, in such a course, either Sociology, or Statistics) 7 
or Economic and Social History should necessarily be a compulsory) wh, 
subject, though each has claims and all should of course be included! pe. 
within the range of options. If Philosophy is dropped out, I should} ‘Ar 
favour a compulsory paper on the History of the Nineteenth and) of « 
Early Twentieth Centuries, with distinct political and economico- gen 
social sections, questions to be answered from both. Statistics) hoy 
might also be made compulsory ; but I am doubtful, because it by. 
is highly deterrent to a few good students who have wholly failed} py. 
to learn even elementary Mathematics at school. There is quite! ‘eu! 
as much to be said in favour of a compulsory paper on the Social jt ¢ 
Relations of Science, historically treated, if only the right persons prei 
can be found to teach it. But it may be best to leave both these! yjgj 
subjects, with Sociology, as options. In any case, Moral Philosophy,} hon 
when it is not made a compulsory subject, should be includedf }jm; 
among the options. 








These suggestions are on the assumption that my preference forj Soc 
a mixed, as against a specialised, first degree course is accepted, T 
Where it is not, and a first degree in Economics alone is madt far 
available, I am quite clear that both Statistics and Economit) Nor 
History ought to be compulsory subjects, and that every student) nee 
ought to take, from a list of options, at least one definitely nol) in t 
economic subject. Ifa specialised first degree in Politics is on obsi 
it ought to include, besides Political Theory and Political Insti? teac 
tutions, papers on Public Administration (including Local Gove} com 
ment), Sociology, and a period of Modern History, besides a rang out 
of options including Law, International Affairs, Social Psychology§ acti 
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Human Geography, and a number of other ‘marginal’ subjects. A 
ulum | first degree in Sociology (but I hope none will be set up just yet, 
‘able,) beyond such as already exist) should clearly include some Economics, 
ymics| With a realistic bias, a broad course of Economic and Social History, 
well, Social and Political Theory, and, of course, some Anthropology and 
con- Social Psychology. 

eory, 
tical) The First Year 

Oo be Where specialised first degrees are offered, even more than where 
artes, || the course is mixed, problems arise over the best use of the student’s 
leave first year. For students of good honours quality nothing can be 
ge off more disastrous than a first year spent, or largely spent, in doing 
twill|) work at a pass standard, before starting on the honours course. 


istics, The situation is not, however, the same for pass-men, or for those 
ulsory|, whose quality is still unkown. There is, I am sure, a great deal to 
luded | be said for making the first year at the university, at any rate for 
should ‘Arts’ students (including those in the Social Studies) a period not 
h and of study for any specific, or even mixed, degree course, but rather a 
>mico-} general introduction to the problems of the modern world. This, 
tistics however, will not work unless such a course is both carefully designed, 
use It? by specialists from a number of fields working together, and taught 
| failed by really good teachers at a high standard. Without this, it will be 
quit’ ‘guff’ ; and nothing could be worse. Rightly planned and executed, 
Social it could be the university’s greatest safeguard against the dangers of 
eTsOIs premature specialisation. There should, however, always be pro- 
1 thes’) vision for students who can prove their capacity to go on at once to 
sophy,} honours work to be allowed to do so if they prefer to slip the pre- 
cluded liminary general year. 








Tee 


nee for Social Studies at School 

cepted This whole question raises, of course, a great many issues, ranging 
| far beyond the Social Studies, which I have no space here to discuss. 
| Nor have I space to consider how sixth-form curricula at school 
need to be fitted into the developing patterns of university education 
| in the Social Studies. On the latter point, however, one or two 
observations must be briefly made. I am sure it is undesirable to 
teach elementary Economics at school, unless there is a really 
competent Economics teacher to do it. Economics, taught badly 
out of a text-book to schoolboys, is not merely waste of time ; it is 
actively pernicious. Schools should begin rather with Economic 
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and Social History and with current social and economic problems 
—not with Theory. Politics stand on rather a different footing, 
because they can be related to History teaching, on both the 
theoretical and the institutional side. But I would much rather 
teach Politics at the university level to students with a good his. 








torical background than to students lacking this, and having 
instead a nodding acquaintance with text-book Civics and text- 
book Economics. 




















The Question of Bias 


Finally, there is the question whether such subjects as Economies 
and Politics can be taught without bias. Of course they cannot, 
being highly controversial at every point the moment they leave 
mere facts and invite the student to think. If, however, the question 
is, not whether bias can be avoided, but whether it can be recog- 
nised and counteracted, the answer is different. I have taught 
students of a wide variety of political and economic opinions over! 
a good many years. I have never made any attempt to conceal| 
my Socialist convictions (and precious little use would it have been 
for me to try—as little as for Professor Hayek to conceal his very 
different views). But I should be prepared to stand by the verdict| 
of my students if I appealed to them to say that, whatever their| 
views, I have never sought to convert them or to do anything| 
except help them to go their own way of belief as intelligently as 
possible. That is a perfectly practicable ideal for the teacher in the| 
Social Studies to pursue; and to pursue it is to give the right) 
answer to those who oppose the growth of university teaching in| 
the Social Studies on the ground that impartiality is unattainable.| 
Objectivity, not impartiality, is what the teacher should aim at;| 
and in that there is no valid reason why he should not succeed. | 
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Ill. RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
F. S. Stone 


Secretary of the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, 


It was in 1936 that Colin Clark, a distinguished pioneer in applied 
economics, wrote that if Economics was to yield the benefits to the 
human race of which it was capable ‘‘it must be equipped not only 
with the scientific spirit but also with the financial resources of the 
older sciences.”” Ten years later the application of this truth to all 
the Social Sciences was officially recognised and a committee was 
appointed which reported on the provision for social and economic 
research.’ 


The Pre-war Situation 

Before 1939 very little provision was made for continuous research. 
Government departments sometimes gave ad hoc grants for special 
projects. Charitable trusts did likewise, and individuals occasion- 
ally assumed the burden of finance as well as providing the ideas, 
the energy and the work. Thus the series of industrial surveys in 
the ‘thirties was undertaken by the universities with government 
aid; the Pilgrim Trust financed and sponsored Men without Work, 
and many trusts co-operated in making possible the London School 
of Economics’ great undertaking—the bringing up-to-date of 
Booth’s fundamental contribution in the New Survey of London 
Life and Labour, A conspicuous example of individual enterprise is 
Seebohm Rowntree who repeated in 1935 the social investigation 
of York that he had made in 1899, publishing the results in Poverty 


and Progress. 


Sos. Ae MI 7 


All of these investigations, and many others, involved elaborate 
organisation for their accomplishment, the collaboration of special- 
ists from different disciplines, an integration of effort and ideas, 
careful and prolonged planning. Almost all were undertaken in 
Tesponse to practical social problems—above all the persistent 
problems of urban poverty and industrial unemployment. Yet 
when their tasks were completed, the research teams were broken 





t. Report of the Committee on the Provision for Social and Economic Research. 
Cmd. 6868. (Known as the Clapham Committee). 
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up, and much invaluable working experience that cannot be com- 
pletely embodied in published results did not accrue to the benefit 
of subsequent undertakings. 

The wastefulness of this sporadic form of research was clear 
enough to the investigators and to the administrators of the great 
educational trusts, who saw that social research, whether inside or 
outside the universities, could prosper and develop only on con- 
dition of some degree of continuing support. Without such security, | 
systematic study on any scale was impossible. Hence the thirties 


saw the growth of the finance of research units as such, as distinct | 


from the finance of particular enquiries. 
The Trend Since the ’Thirties 


This trend manifested itself in the foundation of new institutions, | 


both university and non-university. At Manchester, for example, 


the Economics Research Section was established, while at Oxford | 


in addition to the Institute of Statistics founded in 1935, an entirely 
new graduate college—Nuffield College—was founded for study and 


research in the Social Sciences. Of non-university organisations in | 


London for example, the Population Investigation Committee was 
organised; and the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research was set up in 1938. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, the Leverhulme Trustees, the 
Pilgrim Trust, the Halley Stewart Trust all played a vital part in 
this development which the past three years has accelerated. A 
newcomer among these benefactors of the Social Sciences is the 
Nuffield Foundation. It has already played an important rdle in 
research development in the three years of its existence. 

The scale of private benefactions has been remarkable. Before 
the war, the Rockefeller Foundation gave generous grants to the 
Manchester Economics Research Section, the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics, the London School of Economics, the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. Since the war it has added new beneficiaries—the 
new research Department of Applied Economics at Cambridge, the 
new Social and Economic Research Division at Glasgow, Nuffield 
College and the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at 
Oxford. The Rockefeller Foundation’s appropriation for the Social 
Sciences in England must be between £45,000 and £50,000 in 1947, 
and more than half of this is for university research organisations. 
The Nuffield Foundation is giving support to the following: 
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a five year sociological research project at the London School of 
Economics for studies into the conditions of the middle classes ; 
scholarships at the Administrative Staff College; the Department 
of Applied Economics, Cambridge, for Research Fellowships ; the 
Population Investigation Committee; Political and Economic 
Planning; the four pilot surveys undertaken by the Scottish 
Universities for the Third Statistical Account of Scotland; the 
/National Institute of Economic and Social Research; the 
Department of Psychology, Cambridge, for research on ageing, 
and the Institute for Advanced Legal Studies in the University of 
London. The Foundation spent over £20,000 on social research 
in 1947, and will spend more in 1948 as allocated funds are drawn 
| on. 
‘ions, | The Rockefeller and Nuffield Foundations are mentioned as 
nple, examples, and because they are jointly responsible for the finance 
ford | of a substantial proportion of current activities of social science 
tirely | research organisations. The other Trusts also play an important 
y and | role, . 
ns in | The organisations and institutions already noted do not exhaust 
> WaS | the research units created either before the war or since, and other 
social | universities—notably Birmingham, Bristol and Liverpool, have 
| been active in research. But so far as university social research has 
the been concerned, only a minute proportion of the costs have been 
rt iN | borne on the normal university budget. The voluntary help of 
1 AY unofficial.agencies has been, and still is, to a great extent the 
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The Present Situation 

efore | ' In 1938-9 the cost of teaching and research in pure science in the 
o the | Wiversities amounted to 25.6% of total expenditure on what the 
te of | University Grants Committee calls university departmental main- 
ite of | mance. The Social Sciences secured 3%. The Clapham Com- 
- and | mittee’s report, with its recommendation of special financial pro- 
the | Vision for the Social Sciences, is therefore‘ a landmark in their 
e. the | development. The recommendation has been put into effect and 
ffield the University Grants Committee has set up a Social Sciences Sub- 
te at | Committee to administer special ear-marked funds. The additional 
Social outlay, over and above the universities’ 1946-47 budget level for the 
1947, Social Sciences, is to rise to £250,000 per annum by 1951-52. All 
wns. | Ulversities have been invited to submit development plans for 


ving: | t. See page 257. 
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increases in the permanent teaching and research staff, and thus fo 
the first time the departments concerned with the Social Sciences n 
longer have to fight their unequal battle to secure an increase 
share of the general university budget. Everywhere new plans ar 
being formulated, and the universities are encouraged to conside 
the ‘laboratory’ expenses of research as suitable for routine 
budgetary allocation; no public information is yet available on 
the effect of the new Social Sciences Sub-Committee. It has been 


should produce profound consequences. 


in existence for less than a year, but nevertheless its opera ; 


The Individual Research Worker 

In the past, the individual university teacher has made the main 
contribution to research in the Social Sciences. This is true even in 
the field of applied research : for example statistical studies of the 
national income were largely developed before the war by Bowley’ 
and Clarke, while most of the social and economic surveys were) 
undertaken by university teachers. As we have seen, this position) 
was changing in the 1930’s with the setting up both inside and 
outside the universities of specialised research units. Research by 
individual university teachers, by university research organisations 
and by independent research agencies, each has its special advant- 
ages and disadvantages. 


The university teacher has a double handicap. He usually has} 
too much teaching and administration and not enough time to| 
concentrate on sustained enquiry. He is debarred form the investi- 
gation of all those problems beyond the compass of a single handed 
worker, either because of their size and complexity or because of the 
amount of apparatus and attendant services that they require. 
Moreover, he has to fight against the prevailing tendency in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences to regard research as a leisure 
time activity whose interest can always be put at the bottom of the 
list. In spite of these difficulties, it is the individual worker (who 
in the past has largely been the teacher) who has produced the new 
ideas and done the pioneering work. The slow development of 
fundamental theory is essentially an individual task and here the 
teacher, always faced with the need to expound and clarify his ideas, 
is under the stimulus of constant critical self-examination. Creative 
teaching of the highest quality is undoubtedly the teaching of the 
original thinker able to communicate his ideas and instruct younger 
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men and women. Not only is such teaching most vital and effec- 
tive; it has the important consequence that the results of research 
are swiftly and effectively incorporated into the training of new 
academic generations. 


The Special Research Organisation 

The creation of special university research organisations— 
whether they are called Institutes, Divisions, Sections or Depart- 
ments—-is evidence that the universities are beginning to recognise 
in practice their obligations to research. Some are staffed mainly 
by research workers, as in the case of the Department of Applied 
Economics at Cambridge and the Social and Economic Research 
Division at Glasgow ; some by a combination of academic teachers 
devoting part of their time to organised research and of full-time 
research workers, as in the Economics Research Section at 
Manchester and the Institute of Colonial Studies at Oxford. These 
new organisations in no way replace the function of the individual 
scholar who pursues his own research in combination with his teach- 
ing work. They supplement and expand his work and in many 
cases provide common services by way of research assistance, 
computing services and other facilities which in the past have not 
been freely available to the individual scholar. They enable the 
universities to undertake carefully organised investigations into 
problems that have been beyond the scope of the single scholar. 
They provide the means for co-operation with voluntary bodies, 
local authorities regional departmental officers, industrial and 
labour organisations and the many other organisations with interests 
in the solution of realistic problems. 

The Social Sciences are particularly dependent upon the 
potential contributions from related disciplines. Many of their 
problems can be investigated only by a group of specialised experts. 
For example, the trend of national intelligence is a problem of first 
importance both theoretically and from the standpoint of social 
welfare, but a team of research geneticists, psychologists, statis- 
ticians and sociologists would be necessary in order to obtain an 
accurate interpretation of the evidence that Professor Godfrey 
Thomson has marshalled on this subject.t Where else but in a 
university which makes realistic provision for organised research, 
can such a team be effectively brought into being ? 





t. The Trend of National Intelligence (London: The Eugenics Society and Hamish 
Hamilton, 1947. Occasional Papers on Eugenics, No. 3). 
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The Status of Research Workers 

There are ‘institutional’ problems facing these new research 
units. It is of first importance that the universities should recognise 
the equality of the research worker with the teacher. Research 
workers should be considered to be as much members of academic 
staffs as are professors, readers or lecturers and their status as 





academic equals should be clear and unambiguous. There is 
otherwise the danger of the creation of an academic proletariat, an 
underprivileged group that has no title to membership of the faculty | 
or to a recognised place in the academic hierarchy. Their grades, | 
salary rates and superannuation provision should be equivalent to | 
those of the teaching staff. The tenure of appointments may well 
have to be on a different basis, since the short-term appointment is 
likely to be an unavoidable necessity except in the most senior posts. | 
The exclusiveness of many university teachers, who regard their} 
teaching function as the “real’’ university work and the research | 
function as ancillary has to be broken down. 


i 
} 
} 


Training for Research 

The integration of the full-time research worker into the university 
pattern suggests another “institutional” problem. This is the 
urgent problem of training for research. I imagine that the training 
of the young physicist or chemist or biologist in the methods of 
enquiry in his field does not present a problem. These are ‘‘labora- | 
tory” subjects and the science undergraduate absorbs the method: | 
ology of his subject in the very process of learning Physics, Chemistry | 
or Biology. The most theoretical of young physicists cannot be 
ignorant of scientific method. But in the non-laboratory Social | 
Sciences, training in methods is usually rudimentary or non-existent | 
in the undergraduate curriculum. In Anthropology this is not s0, | 
since in that discipline exploratory techniques are so intimately 
connected with the data of the science. But in Economics, Political 
Science and Sociology, a first class degree is no guarantee that the 
young graduate has the most elementary equipment for undertaking 
a realistic investigation. He is likely to be ignorant of how to| 
formulate a problem, of how to lay out a campaign of research, of | 
the basic quantitative techniques that will be needed, of the full 
range of source material available. If he proceeds to a Ph.D. 
degree, for the most part he will “pick up” his techniques as he 
goes along. The direction or supervision that he gets is often 
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surprisingly casual, and cannot be dignified into “training”. The 
new university research organisations can now undertake the 
function of providing a realistic training for research, for there 
is no better training than participation in active research, under 
experienced direction. 

One of the important consequences of the new financial provision 
made by the Social Sciences Sub-Committee, will be that careers 
will be opened up for a far larger number of the able students of the 
| Social Sciences. If we assume that in 1951-52, two-thirds of the 


| {250,000 is spent on extra teaching and research salaries at, say, an 


| average cost per appointment of £750 per annum, then there will be 
{ 220 additional teaching and research posts available. Since 
there already is a severe shortage of trained personnel, and 
| many university posts either remain unfilled or are filled at the 


| expense of the staffs of other universities, the urgent need for a 
| policy of conscious training is clear. 





| The Non-University Research Organisations 

The non-university research organisations have made substantial 
contributions to the Social Sciences and they will surely continue to 
doso. They have certain advantages over the universities, although 
these are balanced by disadvantages (which are mostly avoidable). 
On the credit side they can concentrate their resources on a chosen 
research programme and pick their staff to meet the special needs of 
their investigations. Their research workers are free of the adminis- 


thod- | ‘tative duties that over-burden their academic colleagues, and they 
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| can specialise more thoroughly. On the debit side, such agencies 
are apt to lack contact with academic colleagues working in the same 
field and their specialisation may be achieved at the expense of 
breadth of intellectual interests and awareness of developments in 
telated fields. This is counterbalanced by the closer ties with the 
practical world of affairs that they frequently enjoy. 

Unfortunately, the official world ignores the needs, but not the 
contributions of these independent organisations. Their work is as 
useful for the solution of our most urgent social problems—of the 
problems, say, of increasing industrial productivity, of planning for 
the consequences of an ageing population, of reorganising the 
administrative techniques of public and private agencies alike—-as 
are the results of university research. They are frequently pioneers 
in research, but they endure worse financial difficulties than did the 
universities. 
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They all share in the common characteristics of devotion to [V, | 
disinterested enquiry and of a capacity to bring a wealth of special 
experience to bear upon the solution of social problems and they 
should be considered as serious claimants for official aid. Such aid 
is no more likely to prejudice their independence than the activities 
of the University Grants Committee undermine academic freedom 





and responsibility. Wh 
The Usefulness of Social Science Research Dao 


The interest of the Government in social research is naturally | 
utilitarian, and this is broadly true of the interest that the British = 
Association and the Association of Scientific Workers have recently 

: : : ai arce 
shown. It is entirely reasonable to expect a return in utility from wheal 
the money invested in research. Unfortunately, however, social ‘th | 
policies usually have to be formulated far more quickly than re- oy 
search can yield relevant knowledge. The need for social data and equit 
their analysis tends to be recognised only when the problems become hnlike 
urgent, and action cannot wait upon research. The creation of a | 
solid basis of social knowledge as a guide to action is bound to be Citize 
slow, but it is the most important task that university research can | Cit 
undertake. The universities must keep in mind the possible short- p¢ th, 
term usefulness of their work, but their main purpose should be to know] 
forward fundamental research. If too many scarce resources of |nynit 
personnel and money are devoted to carrying out projects of an ipa 
emergency character, the universities are likely to find that when fot ¢ 
such enquiries have been completed, the practical decisions have long No dc 
since had to be taken. abd 

The universities can afford to undertake research for the sake of pf te; 
“social engineering” only when it is evident that such work will yitiat 
also add to the development of the social sciences, or in cases where Byt jj 
the public interest is compelling. This is not a pessimistic con- ense 
clusion. For the interests of basic research and of social welfare |the ; 
largely overlap. To extend, for example, our knowledge of the |of bo; 
psychology of ageing is a contribution to fundamental research ; ‘ gi 
it is also a contribution to the knowledge on which rational long- give 
term policies as to the employment, housing and social welfare of Ito me 
a rapidly ageing population should be based. Insofar as social nly , 
scientists are scientific, they are in a better position than the | 
administrator or other layman to predict what the dominant social Citiz, 
problems are going to be in the future, and to shape their research | It 
policies accordingly and in good time. expec 
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vities Professor of English, University of Leeds. 

>dom es , es 
When it is proposed that citizenship should be studied in the 
iversities, it is usually answered that ‘that sort of thing should 
done at school”. The number of suggestions to which that 

rally | . 4 ‘ rpg 

itich PSWEF IS made reveals Macaulay’s schoolboy as a shocking ignor- 

antl us compared with the modern product, so much so that one 


arcely sees the necessity for universities except as research stations, 
rinstitutions for training technicians. Perhaps some may disagree 
‘ith this view of the schoolboy—and of universities. But apart 
om this debate, it is clear that there are matters of study which 
equire a rudimentary knowledge of how things happen in the world 
palikely to be attained by any boy or girl at school. 


from 
social 
n re- 
1 and 
come 
ofa 
to be Citizenship at School 
h can | Citizenship is one of these, for citizenship involves two aspects 
hort- bf the personality : an attitude towards the community, and a 
be to knowledge of social structure. The attitude towards the com- 
es of munity can be subdivided into two dovetailing sections, of comrade- 
of an fhip and responsibility : it is to a large extent a moral question, but 
when fot entirely, since the instinct of self-preservation also operates. 
> long No doubt the school can contribute a good deal to the first of these 
ubdivisions : it can inculcate the sense of justice and of fair play, 
ike of f team work and so on—though the idea of team work is often 
¢ will Vitiated by the notion that the team exists to beat some other team. 
where But it is hardly possible at school to introduce in any adult way the 
- CoN: Sense either of communal responsibility or of the responsibility of 
elfare the individual to the community. For this involves knowledge 
f the bof both outer fact and inner self ; and though schools can and often 
arch; do give a glimpse into the workings of government, they cannot 
long- give the knowledge at an adult level, or give enough responsibility 
re of ito make the conception a living reality. The knowledge of self can 


.- oily grow with growing experience. 
1 e 


social (Citizenship at the University 
search | It is from universities, and not from schools, that you might 
expect the fledgling citizen to emerge, someone who sees the part 
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he can play in the life of the community, and what part his o 
particular job fills in the pattern of.community living. It is not ea 
to see how universities can act directly in this, for that is not thei 
ostensible function, though it is a very important secondary one 
And in some ways it may be better so ; for the conception of citizen; 
ship as defined above cannot always be taught directly so as ty 
carry conviction, a sense of need, into the mind of the student, whe 
has had drummed into him ever since he showed signs of being 
little more intelligent than the average that his business at th 
university is to fit himself to get a good job. What the commun 
purpose of the job is, why the nation as a whole should want peopl 
for these jobs, is never explained to him. 

There seem to be three possibilities in the present structure F ine 
university studies ; one, to allow the students to educate themselves - 
in these matters; two, to indicate within the framework of the " 
teaching of the various subjects how the activities issuing from th ale “ 
studies serve the community ; three, to institute courses in citizen} ® 
ship. All this, of course, apart from such ‘social studies’ as ar 
taught at universities leading to a diploma or a degree which touch 
only a fragmentary proportion of the university population. 
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Students’ Societies W 
Students do to some extent educate themselves, and each other st 
through the natural process of university life. They run, or hel 
to run this, that, and the other. They become secretaries of minof 
societies, or hold some office in the Union. How much this teachet 
them is open to question ; but at least they learn that someone has _ 
to run things if they are to go at all; that organisations do not ge an 
going, or keep going, by themselves. They gain a certain experi Laas de 
ence in organisation and administration. But, we are entitled t hei 
ask, for what reason do students take office, and how many dot, taff 
this process affect ? waned 
In answer to the first question it must be recognised that a larg¢._. ep 
proportion accept, even strive for, office from personal motives 
they like to shine among their fellows, they enjoy their bri, . 
authority, and they gratify a sense of power. There is nothing 
wrong in these motives—they are probably the spring of a goog, ° 7° 
deal of progress, and are a sign of animal health : only if carried tof itizer 
far do they become unpleasant and harmful both to the individua romi 


and to society. But however worthy that sort of thing may be, if ty 
yi 
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isnot what we are after. A good few, the best, take office because 
‘} they feel competent tv bring life into the organisation, because they 
want things improved, and feel that they ought to give what they 
can to the community. Motives, of course, are usually mixed. It 
isnot right for the young—-nor perhaps for the old—to be entirely 
selfless. But these people are unconsciously learning civic duties 
and civic culture, responsibility, tolerance, solution by discussion ; 
also they are imbibing the salutary lesson that things don’t happen 
merely by wishing them to happen, and that the inertia of human 
‘beings is the most distressing fact the reformer has to face. 
' It would appear, however, that few people undertake any com- 
‘ munal work of even the mildest scope ; a few energetic students do 
ture ofj 
nselved Bost of the things—much the same people are to be found on a 
multitude of committees : and as to voting people into offices, this 
is done perfunctorily, without much enthusiasm, and officers are 
elected on grounds of personality rather than on those of policy. 

So much for the practical side. Where it is a question of acquiring 
knowledge, the various student societies perform a useful function, 
but only to a small degree. This refers mainly, of course, to the 
political societies of this, that, or the other colour, and such ad hoc 
societies as are formed from time to time, as for instance the Post- 
War Reconstruction group at Leeds, which invited distinguished 
ecturers to address such members of the University as cared to 
urn up to luncheon-hour lectures. But none of this is ordered, 
none of this is really well-based on knowledge: it is scrappy and 

Bpasmodic, often no doubt prejudiced. The political societies stir 
one hi heir own broth, without much considering what the other political 
not §rooks are doing. So taken all in all, one can concede that the 
©XPeMFtudents’ activities amount to something, but to not nearly enough. 
itled 7 he impulse might perhaps be more warmly fostered by the academic 
ny deaf, but it would be a great mistake to try to direct it, for obvious 
easons, the most obvious one being that few members of the staff 
bre pure-hearted enough. 
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nothing itizenship through Existing Subjects 

a p00 The second possibility, that of indirectly inculcating the idea of 

ried togitizenship through the subjects taught, seems to offer a more 

dividuafmising field. At first sight this kind of cultivation seems easy 

ay be, if ough, especially on the Arts side, and one sees no inherent diffi- 
uty in introducing it into the scientific and technological faculties, 
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Each department might well ask itself, and its students, ‘‘What are 
all our activities for? How do they serve the needs of the com- 
munity? ’’ But few members of the staff ever ask themselves that 
sort of question ; if they did they might find themselves faced with 
some rather disconcerting answers. No, they live by faith, by 
faith that their subject is in itself worth while-—or that if it doesnot 
seem immediately relevant to any known social situation, it develops) 
the mind of their students. The staff, especially the upper reaches, 
consists mainly of very good scholars, intent, as is right and proper, 
on their own problems—-their art, science, or technology : this is) 
the realm in which their imagination works, in which their thoughts 
become precise. If asked what civic function they believed they! 
were performing, they would answer that they were serving society) 
by advancing knowledge, and by training young men and women! 
to serve society by being good at their jobs. And the answer is 
valid—up to a point. But what perhaps they might ask them 
selves is whether their students would not gain a further impulse 
to study by adding to their natural desire to do well the sense off 
the relevance of their studies to the way life is lived—for very few 
students are ‘pure’ scholars: it would be disastrous if they were 
They learn to get the job: it would enlarge their minds if they werg 
to consider what purpose their job served. 





Why, for instance, learn Spanish? To get a post in a commercia 
firm. Very good, what is the object of the firm? To improve 
trade. Again good, but how does the trade affect the way peopld 
live, how does it affect foreign relations? Ifa knowledge of Spanisl 
helps you to understand better how the minds of Spaniards an¢ 
South Americans work, has it got us any further? and so on. Or 





why build bridges? To improve communications. Very good- | 
what effect do improved communications have on society? This | 








may involve a little history, probably beyond the competence 0 
most teachers of engineering. Something might be done in thi 


direction, but it would be unwise to rely on this for more than 4 | 
very little enlightenment in citizenship. It would, however, }4 | 


extremely interesting. 


A University Aim to develop Social Consciousness 
It was stated in one of the recent post-war development report 
that the chief objects of a university to-day are three, the th 


(continued on page 2 
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ced with} | BYZANTIUM 

arith, byt | Edited by NORMAN H. BAYNES and H. ST. L. B. MOSS 

pie | Illustrated. Probable price, 21s. net (June) 


_ Of recent years the general interest in Byzantine civilization has deepened 

develops and widened. Traditional prejudices have been successfully challenged. 

reaches The art of the world of East Rome has been appreciated with a new sympathy 

‘} | and a larger comprehension. The significance of the history of the Orthodox 

1 proper,| Church and of its missionary activity amongst the Slavs has received fuller 

this is! recognition ; its theology and especially its mysticism are being closely 

| | studied. The present book provides an introduction to the achievement of 

thoughis| the Byzantine Empire. It is hoped that the book may make a contribution 
ved they! towards the understanding of the history of Eastern Europe. 


s society) | CONTRIBUTORS :— CHARLES DIEHL, ANDRE M. ANDREADES, 
| women) HENRIGREGOIRE, HIPPOLYTE DELEHAYE, GEORGINA BUCKLER, 
F. H. MARSHALL, R. M. DAWKINS, WILHELM ENSSLIN. 





nswer is) 5 | 
sk them: f A.A. VASILIEV, WILLIAM MILLER, STEVEN RUNCIMAN, BARON | 
>. F | 
impale] | MYRDORFY, NORMAN Hi. BAYNES, ond.H. 8. 1. B. 1088. | 
- sense af GREEK PIETY | 

fev By MARTIN P. NILSSON. Authorized translation from the Swedish by | 
very le H. J. ROSE. Probable price, 15s. net (July) | 


hey were The aim of this book is to set forth the religious attitude of the Ancient 

they were Greeks towards the world and their religious life. In the Classical Age the 

craving for justice led to the idea of an equalization of men’s fates: in this 

the ideas of hybris and nemesis played their part ; and the agent behind these 

: was found, not in the old individual gods, but in a genera conception of the 
ymmer;#cla divine, deity. While the downfall of the old religion is briefly described the | 
: most significant part of the book is that which deals with the rebuilding, for | 

) IMprov here Greek thought made its important contributions : a new conception of 

2V peopl the universe and its rule, including astrology, the doctrine of power, and the 

£S nis belief-in daimones; a strong monotheistic tendency and transcendentalism 
yi Spa on which dualism and asceticism depended ; psychic propensities to mysticism | 
iards an and spiritualism—all reinforced by Oriental influence. The relations of | 
| 
| 








on. OF Christianity to paganism are adumbrated. 
y good BRITISH ECONOMY OF THE 
y? Thig | NINETEENTH CENTURY | 
yetence ol} | Essays by w. w. ROSTOW. 15s. net | 

in thi These essays attempt both a contribution to economic history and an exercise 
1€ in | in method. They concern aspects of the British economy in the nineteenth 
re than 4 century, including cyclical and trend movements. The author distinguishes 

| and illustrates four uses of economic theory in history : its use in an analysis 


of cycles and trends ; in following the relation between economic factors and 
politics ; in the critical inspection of other economic theories; and in giving | 
an intelligible account of an ecoriomy in movement over short periods of time. | 
The book includes two general essays, which discuss the pattern of growth 
and fluctuations in the British economy over the whole period 1790-1914. 


| 
nt repot OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| 
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being ‘“‘the development of the social consciousness of students”, 
And it went on to say that this aspect had been “‘the most neglected 
in all our university education”. It continued: ‘Only if a man 
consciously relates himself and his activities to the society in which 
he moves, does his individuality fully develop. To do this he must 
have some idea of the basic principles on which society is built, 
should understand what is meant by liberty and social responsi- 


bility, should know something of the material conditions of the} 


society of which he is a part, and of how this society came to take 


the shape that it has’. Admirably put; but in the sequel this) 
aspect was lost sight of and submerged under the projects to pro-| 


mote learning— mainly technological. 


A Possible Scheme 
The fact is that no university, it would seem, is really prepared to 
tace the re-orientation of ideas, the re-organisation of staffs and 
curricula necessary to put into practice the above proposition to 
which, probably, most universities would assent, or at least give 
lip service. And indeed, in present circumstances, given the 
pressure which the advance of scientific knowledge and the demands 
of a technologically driven society place upon university studies, 
it is difficult to see how much can be done in a three year’s course. 
What will be put forward here could perhaps be carried out fully 
only within the four year’s course now demanded by many univer- 
sities, but much could be done now. The scheme is perfectly simple; 
what is not so simple is the attitude of the staff and the attitude of 
the student. The staff, it is true, will have to be added to, by the 
introduction of men and women not primarily interested in the 
present degree-capturing studies, but in ‘culture’ in both senses of 
the word, culture meaning not only the agglomeration of customs, 
habits, morals and superstitions which determine the forms of 
social life, but also a knowledge of the vital ideas current in the age, 
and by which men live. There will be no difficulty about their 
attitude ; it will be harder to persuade the scholars in any subject 
that it is worth their students’ while to study citizenship. _It is 
doubtful if they will ardently encourage their students to take it 
seriously. This will itself react on the attitude of the students who 
will not perhaps see why, if they are going to be technical experts, 
they should worry about the structure of society or their responsi 
bility towards it apart from being good technical experts. 
(continued on page 290) 
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Shakespeare Survey, I 


General Editor: ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The first volume of a new international year book of Shakespeare 
studies. This issue contains nine main articles, reviews of the 
year’s London and Stratford productions, international notes, and 
book reviews. There are 24 pages of plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The Religious Orders in 
England. Part I, 1216—c. 1340 


DAVID KNOWLES 


Since the publication of The Monastic Order in England in 1940, 
Professor Knowles has been working on a continuation which will 
take the history of the religious orders down to the dissolution. 
This is the first part of that history, complete in itself. 

About 30s. net 


Some Thoughts on 
University Education 


SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


In this, the fifth Annual Lecture of the National Book League, 
Sir Richard Livingstone suggests that the influence of the 
Universities in the modern world is disappointingly small, and 
examines some possible reasons. 2s. 6d. net 
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The success of the scheme would depend upon the ability of the 
lecturers to arouse the interest, even the enthusiasm, of the students, 
and to point out the relevance of their studies to the social and 
political issues of the day. There are two main lines along which 
these lecturers would work, the first to answer the question ‘‘What 
is the social structure at the present day—and how does it work ?”, 
the second to answer the question ‘‘How do things come to be as 
they are?’’. Under the first heading would come the structure of 
our country from the Commonwealth and the Empire, to the parish 





pump—involving such things as the idea of democracy, local! 
government, the jury system, and so on. Economics, Geography, | 
especially ‘human geography’ or Anthropology would play a large} 
part. This sort of scheme could be developed indefinitely, the} 
driving force behind it all being the inculcation of the sense of] 
responsibility, that we are all members one of another, that these 
things, apparently so remote, really do matter to each of us, and it| 
is to.our advantage to see that all runs smoothly and fairly. 


If the first part were largely sociological and geographical, the 
second would be largely philosophical and historical. This would 
need a statement and brief examination of what are the living ideas 
of to-day—-democracy, facism, collectivism, individualism, with a 
side-glance at psychology ; and on the other hand a brief survey of 
the growth of democratic institutions. It would also include a 
sketch of the effects of the industrial revolution, or revolutions, and 
it might well include (for those who are not going through a Depart- 
ment of Education, where, presumably, these matters are treated 
fully), an account of the history of education in this country, and 
the history of educational ideas from Plato to Piaget. 










There would also be a lecturer on current affairs. treated at 4 
fairly high level tinctured with philosophy. The great issues of 
the day might well be elucidated. In the last two or three years 
it might for instance have been explained—wheat has never ye 
apparently been stated—that the real issue of any security plan ist 
determine how much liberty we are prepared to forego for how muc 
security. The National Health scheme might well have bee 
debated, especially for medical students, for some people seem t 
think that the B.M.A. is weak in civic sense. The Colonies coul 
well be discussed—a subject full of questions of collective respons 
bility. The field is large and varied. 













(continued on page 29 
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How all this is to be carried out is a question of administrative 
detail, by no means an easy one in view of the crowding of time- 
tables. The simplest solution would seem to be that each depart. 
ment, or even faculty, should set aside from two to four hours each 
week in which no departmental work should be done. There is no 
reason why departments or faculties should not overlap : indeed it 
would be a very good thing if they did. Students would be allowed 
to choose a certain number of these subjects of discourse, but 
whether they ought to be examined in them is a moot point. Some 
students, it is stated, are so specialised that they are incapable of 
setting their minds to work on extraneous matter, and this appar- 
ently is especially true of mathematicians.* It is argued that} 
students will obstinately hold aloof from lectures unless an examin: 
ation, necessary to their degree, is held; and perhaps this is true] 
Yet if the lecturers could make their lectures interesting enough, | 
on a high popular level—this level is all that would be required—it} 
might turn out that all those likely to profit from such lectures 
would gotothem. It might, on the other hand, be a good thing to 
insist upon some sort of general paper to be passed as part of every 
degree, just as philosophy is made compulsory for all in Scottish 
universities. 


nasi 


Such a scheme would be easy to fit into a four year course, and 
would be possible, in a modified form, say one hour a week, within 
the framework of the three years course. Such a scheme would 
have the additional advantage of providing a common ground of 
study for all the students in the university, and making them feel 
conscious of a common purpose. 


Eventual Reorganisation of the Arts Faculty 

One might contemplate, at a distant date, a complete re-organis- 
ation, if not of the university as a whole, at least of the Arts Faculty, 
something on the lines suggested by Senor Ortega y Gasset. In his 
picture every study branches out from the central study which is, 
broadly speaking, culture as a knowledge of the vital ideas of the 
time, whether philosophical, sociological, or technological. This 
necessarily involves citizenship, seeing society as a whole, with the 


(continued om page 294) 











* So I am repeatedly told by distinguished mathematicians on the staff of my ow! 
university. The odd thing is that these are themselves without excepticn intensely 
interested, and even active, in all sorts of exterior matters, political, social, philog' 
cal, musical, etc. ; I will not try to solve this paradox. 
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would} | | Soviet Education 

und of By MAURICE SHORE 

m feel A study of educational and psychological principles of Marxian | 
education. Price 28/6 | 


The Management of the Mind | 


By MILTON HARRINGTON, M.D. | 


rganis- The purpose of this book is to throw light upon the nature of the 1 
aculty, human mind with special reference to the numerous mental ills from | 
| 





his which the majority of us suffer in a greater or lesser degree. Price 18/- 
In | 


oe Problems of Men 


By JOHN DEWEY 


; } 
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ith the | respect, than John Dewey. His philosophy is no mere product of 
1 | abstraction ; it is grounded in the past, deeper than is customary to 
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responsibilities which each part bears to the whole, and which every 
individual ought to face. Perhaps the great weakness of our 
democracy is that few people do regard society as a whole : it is 
seen rather as a mass of competing and even conflicting interests. 
Loyalty has come to mean sectional loyalty, (where it has not 
degenerated into implying a ‘yes-man’) which has obvious dangers, 
and can easily become disruptive. This is not the place in which | 
to develop these ideas, which are not practical politics for the next | 
ten years or so at least, but they should not be bundled out of mind | 
as Utopian when considering education for citizenship in the | 
universities. | 





It is possible that the more indirectly the subject is approached, 
and the moral inculcated, the better it will be ideally. A sense of 
citizenship is part of thehuman make-up, a sub-conscious agent in 
all activities : if it is merely an attitude to be turned on like a tap 
whenever the occasion seems appropriate, it will be ineffective in 
a crisis. Some people seem to have an innate sense of citizenship: 
it is part of the instinct which enabled man to survive, and is 
probably fostered in a good many homes. In its lower form this 
instinct is the herd instinct, but one would like university student 
at least to be as free from this last as possible. The majority 
probably have only a rudimentary civic sense, and this is most 
likely best developed not by driving home a moral, or insisting on 
the material advantages of co-operation, but by arousing interest, 
though it might be interest in an ethical problem. That this should 
be done one way or another is a duty which universities no longer 
recognise in actual deed, though it was once the background of 
humane studies. Specialisation has been the cause of the main 
object of education becoming lost sight of. Specialisation must 
continue for some students, but steps should be taken to neutralise | 
its worst effects, and once more make a university mean what the | 
word means, a diverse community working for a common purpose. 
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V. THE RELATION OF TEACHING 

AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
Lord Lindsay of Birker 


I have been asked by the Editors to comment on the articles in 
this number on Social Studies in the Universities. The subject is 
an enormous one. I content myself simply with making some 
controversial points. For the subject gives rise to controversy, 
especially when we discuss the place research in the Social Studies 
should occupy in universities. How far is a university primarily 
an institution for promoting knowledge or research, and how far is 
it primarily an institution for teaching? That is a contentious | 
enough subject. I hold the perhaps heretical opinion that teaching 
is a university’s first function and research is important to it because 
the teacher who is himself adding to knowledge is a better teacher. 
However that may be where other subjects are concerned, I have 
no doubt whatever that it is more important for a university to 
teach the Social Sciences than to conduct research in them. This 
surely follows from the nature of the subject we are considering. 
Would we rather have a country where millions of money were 
spent on research on social studies and whose politicians had no 
training in these matters, or one where there was comparatively 
little research, but where those who took an active part in politics 
were trained in social studies? That contrast is roughly the con- 
trast between America and this country, and the contrast seems to 
me to be to our advantage. Karl Mannheim used to say that the 
condition of democratic planning was ‘‘social awareness’. He 
meant that a democracy could not plan as a democracy unless there 
was in it a widely spread understanding of the purposes and possi- 
bilities of society. 

To produce such social awareness all over the country seems to 
me the primary duty of university faculties of social studies, both 
in their internal and their extra-mural teaching. The universities 
do a great deal to bring that about. They train the Higher Civil 
Service, and they train a considerable proportion of them in social 
studies. The young men who intend to ‘go into politics’ are more 
and more taking up social studies when at the university. It is 
perhaps even more important that most men and women up and 

(continued en page 298) 
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The Sketches of Rubens 
LEO VAN PUYVELDE 


This study of the sketches of Rubens shows him in the act of creation 
expressing the ideas which were to be the basis of his greatest paintings. 
The author, Leo van Puyvelde, is a great authority on Rubens, and it 
is his purpose here to lead others to a just appreciation of that great 
artist. With Catalogue Raisonné and 104 plates. £2/2/0 net 


Florentine Painting and its 


Social Background 
FREDERICK ANTAL 


Frederick Antal, a Doctor of the Universities of Budapest and Vienna, 
is a distinguished art historian and an authority on Italian painting. 
In this book he breaks new ground by presenting the art history of an 
epoch (the XIVth and early XVth centuries) in close relation with its 
social and cultural history. The theme is developed in nearly 400 
pages of text and illustrated with 160 plates, many of which have never 
before been published in art history, and are little known even to 
connoisseurs, With 160 plates. £4/4/0 net 


The Limits of Science 
LEON CHWISTEK, Ph.D. 


The first philosophical text to be translated directly into English from 
the Polish. Chwistek’s results originally published in a number of 
isolated papers are brought together into a unified whole. Helen 
Charlotte Brodie contributes an introduction and appendix, designed 
to permit a comparison of Chiwstek’s views with those of contem- 
porary writers in the same field. In the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. 30/- net 


From Max Weber: Essays in 


Sociology 
H. H. GERTH and C. WRIGHT MILLS 


The prestige of Max Weber among European social scientists is diffi- 
cult to over estimate. This is an anthology of his work in the fields of 
science and politics, religion, power and social structure, with bio- 
graphical introduction, notes and appendix. 21/- net 
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down the country who take an active part in politics have at one 
time or another attended Tutorial Classes in social subjects— 
Economics, or Politics or Current affairs,—conducted by tutor 
trained in the social studies faculties of our universities. It wil 
surely be agreed by all that there is a far more wide-spread political] 
sense in this country as the result of the extra-mural work of the} 
universities. 





Training the Governing Classes 

It used sometimes to be said that one of the functions of the 
universities in England—particularly of the older universities was 
to train the governing class for their duties. It is an interesting 
commentary on the growing complexity of government to trace the! 
growing elaboration of the training which the university provides 
for them. Classical Greats at Oxford grew in the course of the 
XIXth century from a fundamentally classical study to a school 
which included a study of modern political theory and modern 
moral theory and even of a little political economy. After the first 
world war came the school in Philosophy, Politics and Economics, 
a course which tried to do for modern civilisation what classic 
Greats had done for Graeco-Roman civilisation. Professor Cole’s 
article suggests certain further elaborations of this general theme. 
Many of our other universities have been working out courses | 
this sort. 


The governing class of this country now-a-days consists of all 
who take an active and intelligent part in politics. That is just the 
section of the public which adult education reaches, that is why the 
extra-mural work of the universities in social studies is of such 
great importance. 





Since the war there has been a considerable growth of research 
degrees, or degrees which at least give some training in methods of 
research. The men sent out from the social studies faculties 0 
universities should, if this is continued and developed, have beside 
a general understanding of the various problems of society, somé 
appreciation of what research can do. Mrs. Stone’s article emph- 
sises the importance of this need. 

Let me summarise the main point I have been trying to mak 
about the relation between university teaching and research i 
social studies. In the natural sciences we by our researches af 
(continued on page 300 
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CRITICISM 








Among the titles we shall publish during the Summer are four 
particularly interesting books of criticism. 


In FIVE POEMS 1470-1870, Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard takes five English 
poems written at intervals of about a century, and shows how each 
reflects the taste, sensibility and doctrines of its age. The poems are 
Henryson’s The Testament of Cresseid, Sir John Davies’ Orchestra, 
Dryden’s Ode on Anne Killigrew, Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, and Swinburne’s Hertha. Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


In THE GREAT TRADITION, Dr. F. R. Leavis contends that, since 
Jane Austen, there have been three truly great English novelists— 
George Eliot, Henry James and Joseph Conrad—and that a common 
tradition links their work. He traces and illustrates The Great 
Tradition by examining the place of each novelist in its pattern and by 
detailed criticism of those books which best exemplify their author’s 
genius. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIVES OF AUTHORS is a collection of essays by the late 
Professor George Gordon, stamped with his convicticn that ‘literature 
consists of men and things’. His subjects are varied—amongst them 
Bacon, Milton, John Galt and Bridges—but he brings to each a forth- 
tight and stimulating judgment founded in the values of humanism. 

10s. 6d. 


Miss Rosemary Freeman, in ENGLISH EMBLEM BOOKS, gives a 
fascinating account of an unfamiliar subject. Emblem Books con- 
sisted of symbolic pictures with explanatory texts, and enjoyed a 
considerable vogue in the 17th century. She examines their history 
and technique, and then observes their powerful influence on the 
literature of the time, a study of particular interest in the cases of 
John Bunyan and George Herbert. Illustrated, 21s. 
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acquiring knowledge which gives us power over things. In the 
social studies our aim is to learn to manage our own affairs better, 
to acquire such knowledge as may enable us to behave more wisely. 
Therefore the communication of knowledge to all or to a great 
number of members of a society is more important than the 


acquisition of very special knowledge by a few which is not com- 


municated. Hence the supreme importance of teaching. 

If you hold, as I do, that the purpose of research in social studies 
is to increase ‘‘social awareness” in the community, you will not 
therefore deny the importance of university research, nor of research 


institutions, nor even of the full-time researchers; but you will | 
emphasise the importance of the researcher’s being kept in close | 


touch with the human beings whose relations he is studying. You 
will insist as is urged in Lord Simon’s “Survey” that the direction 
of research comes from the community and not from the scientific 
bent of the researcher. You will be generally distrustful of 
analogies drawn from research in the natural sciences. You will in 
fact remember all the time that increasing social awareness is a 
co-operative enterprise, however different are the parts to be played 
by the scholar, the trained investigator and the citizen. 

Ideas of this sort were behind the original plan for Nuffield 
College. The problem considered could be stated as: ‘* What is 
the scientist to do when his laboratory can be nothing short of the 
whole community, and when his subjects of study are himself and 


his fellow citizens? ’’ The basis of the whole plan was to be a| 


college—a place where all concerned live together and the informal 
cross-fertilization of ideas may be as important as formal team work. 
There were to be three main types of Fellows—whole-time 
researchers representing the main branches of social studies, 
university and college teachers, and representatives of the practical 
activities of the outside world—industrialists, Trade Unionists, 
government officials and so on. There were also to be students 
doing graduate work in social studies. There was to be closely 
associated with the college an institute of statistics. 


It has not been possible to build and the College exists in the 


most meagre accommodation. It has, therefore, not been possible 
to make the influence of the visiting fellows nearly as intimate and 
continuous as was hoped. Some of the College’s investigation have 
been furthered by conferences. These have been most useful when 
(continued on page 302) 
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A Case History of Japan 
By F. J. Horner 10/6 net 


The author was engaged for several years in educational work in Japan 
which he was forced to give up on the outbreak of war. Among many 
other experiences he was arrested by the Japanese Military Secret 
Police and imprisoned in the notorious Bridge House where he experi- 
enced quite the worst side of the Japanese character. Despite this his 
book is a sympathetic study of the people, their way of life and religious 
beliefs. 


The Un-Marxian Socialist 
A Study of Proudhon, 
by Henry de Lubac, S. J. 16/- net 


‘This is a surprising book, if only because of the unexpected con- 
junction of author and subject. Of all the early French Socialists 
Proudhon is the most difficult to understand. But in his own day and 
long afterwards he was fairly universally regarded as the embodiment 
of all that was evil. Was he not the author of two sayings—the first 
to the effect that ‘‘ God is evil,’’ and the second that ‘‘ Property is 
theft ’’—-which were remembered if nothing else was? And here we 
have a Jesuit priest writing a highly sympathetic volume on Proudhon, 
in which the attitude of the great revolutionary and anarchist towards 
religion, Christianity, and the Church is studied, almost with loving 
care.””—The Scotsman 


The Confessions of St. Augustine 
Translated by F. J. Sheed 10/6 net 


The publication of Ethel Mannin’s Late have I Loved Thee has aroused 
considerable interest in St. Augustine in the minds of many people 
who otherwise would not have given him any attention. Mr. Sheed’s 
astonishingly clear translation of the world’s supreme spiritual Aeneid 
is still available. 


The Young Mr. Newman 
By Maisie Ward 21/- net 


All who enjoyed Maisie Ward’s CHESTERTON will want to read her 
book on NEWMAN based, as it is, on much hitherto unpublished 
material. It was Maisie Ward’s father who wrote the standard bio- 
gtaphy of Newman, but it is almost entirely about Newman’s life as a 
Catholic; of the first forty-five years, he gave — a rapid sketch. 
Maisie Ward now supplies the missing half of his life as an Anglican. 
It may not be an exaggeration to say that a new Newman emerges, 
and in the emergence we get a clue to much in the later life that is 


baffling. 
SHEED & WARD 
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the scholars have prepared memoranda as full and careful as possible 
on the problem to be discussed and they have been discussed by 
politicians, administrators, industrialists, Trade Unionists, etc., 
i.e. by the people who will have to advocate them and carry them 
out. Of course the degree of contact with the active world which 
fruitful social research requires may well vary. In the mere 
theoretical fields like economic and political theory the scholars « 
contacts with the world of action need not be so constant ;—though 
it made a considerable difference to T. H. Green that he had played 
a part in politics, and all the difference to Graham Wallas. 





On the other hand in the past economic theory has certainly 
suffered from its abstractness from real life, from sheer ignorance 
as to how men in business and industry actually behave. It has | 
made a great deal of difference to the social studies in this country 
that many of the university teachers in Economics and Politics 
have at some time or other taught a tutorial class and acquired some 
understanding of a working man’s point of view and problems. 


Other investigations can only be carried out by the help of 
helpers who do not belong to the university and are not professional 
investigators.' The help of members of tutorial classes in various 
parts of the country was enlisted in the investigations which led te 
the Beveridge Report. The Nuffield Survey found such helpers 
invaluable. We have only begun to work out the best way of 
making effective this co-operation between the university staff and 
other citizens. But I am sure it is indispensable, and that we need 
more experiments in the best way of carrying it out. It wil 
perhaps be obvious that holding such views I have little sympathy 
with proposals to be found in two of the previous articles that 4 
division should be made between fundamental social research and 
what is regrettably called ‘social engineering”, the universities 
confined to the first. I hold that the university should be thought 
of as extending to all the extra-mural students whom it teaches; 
that its extra-mural as well as its internal teaching of social studies 
should be inspired by the spirit of research, and that the mote 
active citizens can be made to co-operate in university research a 
investigators, the better for that research and for their citizenship. 
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A GUIDE TO 
MENTAL TESTING 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL, M.A., D.Sc. 


Research Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois, 
Formerly Director of School Psychological Service and Clinic, City of 
Leicester. 


The two main purposes of this book are : to provide instructions, 
test materials and norms to aid the psychometrist in assessing the 
principal aspects of personality (including abilities) so far made 
accessible to exact examination; and to provide a guide to most 
available tests of substantial value, with comments on their origin, 
validity and source of publication. Both English and American tests 
are included. This new edition contains much additional material as 
a result of progress in research and the publication of new tests. 

New Edition 25/- net 


The YOUNG DELINQUENT 


SIR CYRIL BURT 


M.A., D.Se. (Oxon) Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen) 
Professor of Psychology in the University of London. 


This book approaches the problem of the young criminal as a study 
in child psychology. It analyses the chief causes of delinquency, 
whether arising from home circumstances, hereditary taint, physical 
defects and ill-health, or defects and disturbances of intelligence, 
temperament and character; and goes on to describe the appropriate 
methods of treatment. 

New Impression 21/- net 


- UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 


Warwick Square London E.C.4 
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REVIEWS 


HuMAN RELATIONS. A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES TOWARDS THE 
INTEGRATION OF THE SocraL Scrences. The Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, London, and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
Cambridge, U.S.A. Volume I, Nos. 1 & 2, 1947. 









The Tavistock Institute was established by a group of psychologists | 
and psychiatrists who had worked together during the war and had 
developed in the practical tasks of officer selection and civil resettlement 
the techniques which they are now applying over a wider and more 
varied field. The Institute has many features of special interest. It is 
a therapeutic organization, ‘‘an out-patient clinic for social disorders’, 
and its therapeutic function provides the opening for that participation 
in the life of the object studied which its members regard as essential fa 
good social research. Thus, though it aims at the advancement of 
science, it is practical rather than academic in structure and is not, at 
present, attached to a university. Its staff works as a group and directs 
its attention to the study and treatment of inter-group and intra-group 
relations. And, because intensive observation is insisted on, small 
face-to-face groups provide its main material. 


It is beyond question that research at this level of social interaction 
must play the major part in creating a true science of social psychology. 
Only thus can the gap be bridged between experimental and clinical work 
on individuals on the one hand and the phenomena of mass behaviour on 
the other. Great progress has been made with the former, and on this 
side the Institute’s parentage can be traced to Freud. But the psycbo- 
logical interpretation of mass behaviour has remained highly speculative 
and little has been done to substantiate the hypotheses so glibly advanced. 
It is not surprising that social, as distinct from individual, psychology 
should be regarded at present with a good deal of scepticism. In) 
their belief that this defect can be remedied only by empirical research 
into the dynamics of small groups the members of the Institute drew 
their main inspiration from Kurt Lewin, who was, until his death last 
year, Director of the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 


The two most important articles in these first two numbers of Human 
Relations are one by Lewin on ‘Frontiers in Group Dynamics’”’ and one 
by Adam Curle on an investigation designed to test the success of tht 
Civil Resettlement Units. The former reveals the concepts and methods 
on which the Iewin school of research was founded, and the latter show 
what they can achieve when used by a team of practising psychologists 
and married to the techniques of social anthropology. Lewin had 4 
vivid personality and he pointed the way to a new vision of the problem 
of pyschology, but his quasi-mathematical and diagramatic presentatiot 
of these problems, though it may have assisted him to define the issue 
for himself, is just as likely to confuse them for others. Adam Curle 
study shows how the British group can benefit from Lewin’s originali 
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PEN-IN-HAND BOOKS 


The GATE 








¢ 


Est. 1930 
International Review of Literature and Art in English and German. 
Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription 10s. 0d. 


Single copies 2s. 6d. 
“T always pick up any bilingual periodical on literary matters with my heart in 
my mouth. My hopes have been raised high so many times by the contents bill 
of such efforts and crashed to the ground so often by the contents themselves. This 
time my hopes were fulfilled and I earnestly commend this periodical to all those 
interested in Germanic Literature. It is well produced and well edited. The 
English is good and so is the German. I would particularly recommend students 
of German to read K. W. Maurer’s ‘ The Voice of Heine’ and Walter Hesse’s 
“Die Sprache Thomas Manns.’ THE GATE is published quarterly, and I 

am already looking forward eagerly to the next issue.”’ 
—The Linguists’ Review 

A Selection of titles available by September 1948. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
by F. W. PICK, D.Phil. 
(Author of ‘A Short History of the Baltic Nations,’ etc.) 


288 pp.,, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


The TRAGEDY of RICHARD HUNNE 
and its aftermath in the Reformation 


Parliament of 1529-33 
by ARTHUR OGLE. 
(Author of ‘ Canon Law in Medieval England ’) 
380 pp., Demy 8vo. 21s. Od. net 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 
by FREDERIC MASSON 
Translated by Louis B. FREWER 
(Superintendent of Rhodes House Library, Oxford) 
400 pp., Demy 8vo. 21s. Od. net 
This is the first translation of this work into English. 


DEMONIC TWILIGHT OF POWER 


Professor GERHARD RITTER. 
With an Introduction by SIR ERNEST BARKER. Approx lbs. 0d. net 
(late 1948). 


May we include your name on our Mailing List? 


St. Michael’s Street : : OXFORD 
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of approach without being ensnared by his tortuous devices of exposition, 
The editors might well consider whether they are not carrying too fa 
the practice of dividing long articles between two numbers of the 
journal. And could they also insist on rather better quality in the 
contributions sent to them from across the Atlantic ? 

T. H. MarsHau, 


































THE Missinc Factor In SCIENCE : INAUGURAL LECTURE by HERBERI 
DINGLE, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, 
UNIvERsITY COLLEGE, Lonpon. (H. K. Lewis & Co. Lid., 1947). 


In recent years there has been an increased interest in the history and 
philosophy of science. There is undoubtedly much to be said in favouw 
of such a study. By teaching the scientist to be more critically aware o 
his subject it might have far-reaching effects on the future of science 
and civilisation. But despite the vital importance of such questions the 
number of scientists interested still remains relatively small. 


This is the problem which concerns Professor Dingle in his inaugural 
address. How, he asks, can a generation, so amazingly proficient in the 
practice of science, yet be so surprisingly ignorant of its very foundations? 
He believes this state of affairs results from a lack in science of a school} 
of criticism comparable with that found in the literary field. Sucha 
discipline he thinks would bring about a realisation of the limitations of 
science and, at the same time, make us more readily aware of its potenti- 
alities for good or evil. 


Professor Dingle’s efforts are worthy of the highest praise, but has he 
overlooked the other side of the picture, that it will lead to different 
schools with varying standards of judgment? One has only to read 
Professor Bernal’s rejoinder to Professor Dingle and the latters reply, it 
Nature (Nov. Ist, 1947), to realise that though they reached agreement 
on the importance of the whole question, yet approaching it as they dif 
from such widely different viewpoints their discussion was just a 
indecisive as that of the literary critics discussing the joys of editing 
Shakespeare. Such polemics show how difficult and how necessary it 
is for us to become clear of our assumptions. 


Professor Dingle is perhaps a little too pessimistic as to the future 
possibilities of studies in the history and philosophy of science. In som 
universities an increased interest has led to the setting up of special 
courses on these lines for science students. At the end of his lecture he 
draws attention to the M.Sc. in the History and Philosophy of Science at 
University College, London. But as he implicitly recognises this is not 
an adequate solution. What is needed rather in the first instance are 
broader courses at undergraduate level which by reorientating the 
student’s whole approach to science will enable him to become not onl 
a better scientist but also a better citizen. 














W. Mays 
(continued on page 308/—— 
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FREEDOM AND CIVILISATION. By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. (A 
and Unwin, 1947.) 


Malinowski had almost completed this study at the time of his deatj 
in May, 1942, and it has been prepared for publication from his mam 
script and notes by his wife and his friends. 


It is an analysis of the nature and development of freedom in of 
ivilisation particularly as it was affected by the continuing crises 
world affairs in the inter-war period. It analyses the fundament 
issues that faced the democracies in their struggle with Germany, Ita 
and Japan, and sets out a positive programme, a development of f 
Atlantic Charter as a basis for allied unity, victory and ultimate p 
manent peace. 


This study begins by a statement of his thesis that the democra 
freedoms are essential to the survival of civilisation and that these ¢ 
only be assured after victory by the establishment of a world authonit 
with effective power to enforce peace. He then discusses the role 
freedom in the development of culture and shows that it is essential 
human development. Malinowski elaborates these main arguments 
discussing freedom in all its aspects dealing first with what he « 
“freedom in its Universe of Semantic Chaos”. This is an extraording 
valuable and enlightening series of essays. He follows with a study! 
the emergence of freedom as the result of the advance of culture a 
technique. In this, as in the next section on the ‘‘Real Battlefields 
Freedom”’ he draws on his extensive knowledge of primitive society al 
one cannot but be aware of the absence of comparable scientific studi 
of western civilisation. 


The “‘Epilogue’’, ‘Democracy and the Freedom to come’’ could perh 
only have been written in the early period of the war, it contains a p 
gramme of six points which includes complete disarmament, a wof 
police force, an international court and an international executive offi 
and an idea of World Federation based on a plan of “anti-populatiom 
representation to ‘‘balance and obviate the victories between British 
American Imperialism and to ‘“‘make Russia or China less dangerous# 
potential reservoirs for totalitarian mobilisation”. It does not, howe 
provide a guide for the necessary action which might bring this abot 
One feels that this section is undeveloped and would have been wo 
out more fully if the author had been able to complete his task. 


It will however remain to us as a brave contribution of a great mail 
the progress of civilisation. 


DENNIS CHAP , 
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